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ON the i6th of laft December, his Majcfty by a 
gracious meflagc to both Houfes of Parliament, 
communicated with the utmoft concern, the abrupt 
termination of the late negotiation with France, and 
directed the details of the embaflfy to be laid befofe 
them for their confidecation. 

Upon this occafion it appeared, that the negotiation 
had terminated up^n a difference totally unconneAed 
with the original caufes of the war. It was manifeft, that 
this country had completely abandoned the principles 
which, in the face of all Europe, the great confede- 
racy againft France had afllgned as the juftiHcacioji 
of hoftilitics. The return of peace ^now reoioved to 
an incalculable diftance) turned entirely upon terri- 
torial ceflions, neither in fa£l: nor io principle con* 
idled at the time of the rupture, bgt which, as will 

appear by thp foUowtn^ jp^^» ^^^ P^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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tents that provoked t\Sm French to refiftance were 
abufes which could not be felt by £ngli(hmen un« 
der any mifgovernment ; but the Americans were 
revolted fubjedks, and the caufe of their revolt was 
the abufes and corruptions in our own conflitution : 
the very abufes and corruptions which are com- 
plained of to this hour* Yet fo impoffible is it to 
take any correft account of the events of the world, 
without attending to the characters of men Who are 
the ai^tors in them ; fo vain is it to think of tracing 
civil confequences from their caufes, as if we were 
dealing with the operations oF matter^ that, unlefs 
we look to the accidental impulfes arifing from in- 
dividual predominancy, we fhould be conftantly 
deceived. The American convulfion produced a 
fenfation in England direftly the reverfe of what is 
felt at this moment ; and the fame man gave to the 
two events, fo calculated to have produced corref- 
ponding effeds, a direftion and confequences dia- 
metrically oppofite. With the one he roufed tho 
Britifli democracy to threaten the corruptions of the 
other orders which had tainted and enflaved it ; 
with the other he now frightens the people into a 
furrender of their beft privileges, and claims the 
tide of an upright minifter upon principles which 
he repeatedly and folemnly declared to be utterly 
inconfiftent with the very exiftence of an upright 
admiaiitration. 

It may be fajd j that the two revolutions were very 
different^-r-Very diflferent indeed.— r-Jt is now too 

late 
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refofmers: that the French revolution had intervened; 
that it |iad caufed a great fermentation in the minds 
> of men; that it appeared to have given to the zeal 
of fome Britifli reformers a tinge of republicanifm ; 
and that th,e. effcfts and confequences of that great 
event had- read an awful leffon to the world. Had 
Mr. .Pitt aftf^d with good faith upon diefe con- 
fiderations, if he. really entertained them, I know 
enotJgh qf ,'th.e character of his underftanding to be* 
lieve that his conduct would have been different; 
and his ori^jnalr principle, on which he refted the 
whole of his memorable argument for the reform of 
Parliament, confirms, me in that belief. Mr. Pitt's 
principle, illuftrated by the American conteft, was, 
tbat the holding high the abufes of government had 
been the foundation of all danger and violence to its 
authority. , He would therefore have again brought 
f9rward the Britilh conftitution in its purity, as an 
a^itidote to republican fpeculations ; confident that 
from his fituation, and from the double hold he 
would have had by it over the nation, he might 
have given the fpirit of reform bis own diredlion, 
and moulded it to his own will. But unfortunately 
jfor England, he coul4 not do this without at 

LEAST A TEMPORARY SACRIFICE OF HIS STATION 

AS minister; Mr. Pitt, therefore, chofc to remain 
in his ftation upon the only principles in which, witlv* 
gut reform, it could poffibly be maintained. 

Having made this eledtion, it is impoffible, with- 
out the groffcft injuftice, to deny that he has con- 

a duftcd 
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du^ed bimfelf with mafterly Ikill^ apd with ^ boldr 
ncfs without example in the hiijtory of. the miniftcr 
of any regular government. The cnthufiafm for 
Englifh reform, animated in its ^eal from the drug- 
gies of the firft reformers of France, when the Baftite 
fell, and when the Parliament of Pari§ opened its 
doors to the reprifentatives of the nation, began to 
alTume an energy of which wifdom and virtue might 
have taken the fafe diredion» but which, I admit, at 
the fame time, required either to be managed by a 
liberal fupport from government, or to be checked 
in its exceiles by a prudent and conftitutional re- 
llraint. The Britifh minifter took neither of thefe 
courfeSp Too old iq office to pyt his lituatiqo to ha- 
zard, by fuppprting the liberal principles which bp- 
ftowed it ; too bold and too ftrongly fupported to 
employ caution in his remedy; embittered, perhaps, 
with the reflefbion of his own defedion, and with the 
reproaches levelled at him, he feems to have relblved 
to cut the Gordian knot with ^ fword. A'^^^^ ^^ 
the contagion of liberty from France, he determined 
to cut off all communication between the two nat» 
tions, and to keep them feparated at the chance, or 
rather the certainty, from his o^n creation, of a 
general war m Europe. 

For this purpofe the honeft but irregular ?eal 
of fomc Ibcieties, inftitutcd for the reform of Par- 
liament^ furniihed a fcafonable but a contemptible 
pretexts they had fent congratulations to the Frcncli 
g^yerpment whcp it had ceafed to be monarchical : 

C? in 
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in their coircfpondencies through the. country on 
the abufcs and ' corruptions of the BritiJh confti- 
tution, they had unfortunately mixed many ill-timed 
and extravagant encomiums upon the revolution 
of France, whilfl: its prafticc, for the time, had 
l>roke loofe from the principles which deferved them ; 
and, in their juft indignation towards the con* 
fcderacies then forming in Europe, they wrot^ 
many fevere ftriiftures againft their monarchical cfta^ 
bliitments, from which the mixed principle? of our 
own government were not diftinaiy or prudently 
feparated. They wrote bcfidcs, as an incitement to 
the reform of Parliament, many bitter obfervation^ 
upon the defeftive conftitudon, and the.conlcquent 
corruptions of the Houfe of Commons; fi^me of 
which, according to the juflt theory of the law, were 

unoueftionably libels, 

• ■ •• ■ • ■ 

• » ■ 

Theft irregularities, and ex^elfes were,, for a con- 
fiderable length of time, whpUy overlooked by 
government, Mr, Paine's wor^s had been extcn- 
fively and induftriouPy circulated throughout Eng^* 
land and Sqotlan^j the corrcfpondcncies, which 
above a year afterwards became the ,fubjc6^ of the 
ft ate trials, had been printed in every newfpaper, 
and fold without queftion or interruption in every 
Ihop in the kingdom; when a circiimftaoce took 
place, not calculated, one wogld imagine, to h^vc 
occafioned any additional alarm to the country, but 
which fnVixed with the effeftson the. public, from Mr, 
Pyrkc's firft ccjcbraje.d pubH^atipn on the French 

/ .. RpVQr 
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Revolution,) ^ms to have given rife to; the^ Kio^s 
Proclamatipn, the. firft )a£t of governi;»eat regftrdiog 
France and her af&irs. 

A fe!i^ geBtleaien,^ not. above H&y irt numberyand 
conGfling; principally q£ perfpns^ q^ xaiakv takntB^ and 
chara6ler, fbtmt^ themfelYes into a foc}oty> under the 
natf^ of the Frienda of the People. They had 
oblervcd with coftccrn, as they. proftrfTed iofhe pub* 
iifhfd ,qiK)t^ve3 oCtbeir aflbciaiion, die grQfslyiUneqjaal 
reprefentation of, the people in the Houfe^ of Qomf 
nions;, ir$ effe&s, upon the meafurcs . of - gpvern- 
mi^;, but, abpyei. aU>< its apparent tendency to 
lower tbiq^idig^iity; of Pacliaoient^ and.to^depriveit of 
thj^ cfHniqn of the peopte. Thetr avowedfX>bjc£k wa&i 
tbi^r^orcv to:-bring,'^the:yery\ caufeji.whichvMh; Bret 
had. ^ recently taken^thec lead jn>. hidsyizni^ rdped^ 
fully before the Htoufe o£ Comnrons |. in hopes> as 
they . doclane4..ta tcakiquilife the- agitaiedi^ptirtfof the 
public, to reftore afFe(^ii atidr^^S^'thel^^ 
flature, fo neceffary to fecure fubmiffion to its au-? 
thority^;. aod^ by coQO<»€radng^the'>vieMof>'adUre<! 
fbrmeirs'tathcopTefervacion'of oor^ invaiuatile coilftitCk 
tion, to pievem thit(&rmeniMmfi'o(<poUttcaft (^imWi 
ivfaicbtbe FrenchireYolutionrihiuiulidoubtedly^^g^inm 
rile :to^ . fromi taking -a- republican ^l<»iftio4i^Jn G^ttM 
Britain.* Thefejwcue not tyily tbi proffefed bfejcfttf 
of this sdjischtwn^^ but cbei trqtb' and^ good faieH^ of 

* I declare, upon my honour, thefe were my rtafyk^forlk^ 
K^HXtAnj^ A member gf that fociet jr. ' 

fhcno 
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them received afterwards the failftion of judicial 
authority, when their proceedings were brought for- 
ward by government in the courfe of the (late trials, 

Nevcrthelcfi, on the very day that Mr. Grey, at 
the defirc of this fmaU fociety, gave notice of his 
intended nf)otion in the Houle of Commons, there 
was an inftantaneous movement amongft miniflers, 
as if a great national confpiracy had been difcover- 
cdr No aft of government appeared to have 
been in agitation before that period, although the 
correfpondencies before alluded to had, for months, 
been public and notorious, and there was fcarcely 
an information, even fbr a libel, upon the file of the 
Court of King's Bench. Neverthelefs, a council 
was almoft immediately ^ held, and his Majefty was 
advifcd to ilTue his royal proclamation of the 21 ft 
of May, 17921 to roufe the vigilance and attention of 
the magiftrates throughout the kingdom to the vigo? 
rous dtf<:liarge of their duties. 

If ihis had been the only objeft of the proclamation, 
and if it had been followed up by no other proceed* 
ings than the fuppreflion of libels, and a coercive 
relpeft for the authorities of Parliament^ it would 
have been happy for England; unfortunately ii 
feemed to have oth^r objefts, which, if as a fubjeft 
pf the country I have no right to cpndemn, 1 may at 
leaft, with the freedom of hiftory, be now allowed 
to lament. 
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^^ The proclamation bad unqueftionably for its ob^ 
^jcft to fpread the alarm againft French principle$; 
snd^ to do it effedually, all principles were confidered 
as French by his Majefty's minifters which queftioned 
the infallibility of their own government, or which 
looked towards the leail. change in the reprefentation 
of the people in Parliament. 



■ \ 



If it had iffued, however, under the authority of 
thfe Britilh miniftry only, it probably could not 
have produced its important and unfortunate effedts. 
But the minifter, before he advifed the meafure, had 
taken care to fecure the difunion of the Whig party, 
which had hitherto firmly and uniformly oppofed 
both the principles and praftice of his adminiftracion,,-*^ 
To this body I gloried to belong, as I dill do to 
cling even to the weather-beaten pieces of the wreck 
which remains of it. Neither am I afliamed of the 
appellation of party, when the phrafe is properly un- 
derftood j for without parties, cemented by the union 
of found principles, evil men and evil principles 
cannot be fuccefsfully refifted. I flatter myfelf that 
the people of England will not haftily believe, that 
I have ever been actuated in my public condudl by 
intereil or ambition. 

The Whig party, as it has been called, was 
infignificant indeed from its numbers, and weak 
from the formidable influence of the crown in the 
hands of its adverfaries 5 but formidable, neverthelefs, 
from illuftrious rank, great property, and fplendid 

taients; 
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talents ; ftill jmore from an opinion of pxMrc rfrtf g-« 
rky, which formed a ftrong hold vpon the trfnds 
of the country. I kx)k back with the nfxoft heart- 
felt and difpiriting forrow to th« divifibn of this 
little phalanx, whofc union upon the pHnciples 
which ft^ft b6und them together might, in fpite of 
differences of opinion in matters Concerning which 
good men may fairly differ, have preferved the peace 
of the wtw^ld, re-anrmafttd die forms of our own con- 

IKttition, and averted calamities, the end of which I 

« - 

trembte to think of. Reftefting, however, as I do, 
upon the fraihies of human nature, adverting to the 
deceptions which may be praAifed upon it, and which 
men, by infenfible degrees, uncohfcioufly prrfftife 
upon themfelves j compelled by candour to keep in 
view the Uneicampled crifis pf the French revolution, 
the horrors which disfigured it> the alarms infeparabtc 
from it, but, above all, the dexterous artifices which it 
furnifbed to mflame and to miflead ; I wi(h to draw 
a veil over the ftages which divided ftatefmen and 
friends, at Acy very moment of all others when they 
ought to have, drawn clofer together, and when their 
union hnight have preferved their Country. I fhall," 
thciefore, content myfelf with obfcrving, that before 
the Ki^ig's Proclamation was iffued, the fupport of 
the Duke, of Portland had not only probably been 
fecurcd to if, but the aflfent of (bme of the moft dM^ 
tlnguifhed pcrfbns in the oppofition had been Welt 
urjderftood to the whole of that fyftcm.of meafurcs 
which eiyled in the war with France. 
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-The proclamation, thus fupported, was planted as 
tke only genuine banner of loyalty throughout the 
Jcingdom; Voluntary bodies, to ftrengthen the exe- 
cutive power by nnaintaining profecutions, were every 
where inftitutcd. Society was rent afundcr, and th^ 
harmony and freedom of Engli(h manners were, for 
H feafon, totally deftroyed. 

It was at this period that the feeds of war were- 
ibwn, which ever fince we have been unfortunately 
reaping. Nothing is more diftant from my temper, 
br my purpofe, than to fatten the charge either of 
corruption or folly upon all who were feizcd with 
this alarm, or who even contributed to its propaga-- 
tion. Many worthy and intelligent perfons^ luperior 
to common weaknefles, and aloof from all meahneis,» 
were undoubtedly hurried away by its influence. It 
is far more pleafant to vac to hope, that many oft 
thofe who were aftive in fpreading the detofion were 
themfelves deluded, than to fcatter imputation upon 
thoufands who may be wifer and better than myfclfl 
The public, in a cooler hour, will be prepared* to 
make the proper diftindions, and to feparate the in-* 
nocent from the guilty. But the cffe(5ls were hotr 
the left mifchievous, whatever might have been the 
motives ; and the delufion, however it may be yet 
difgqjfcd by the caufcs which produced ir, will ap-' 
pear in the future hiftory of England as a blot in th^ 
gnnals of an enlightened age and of a free country. 

P The 




The l()irit' which became prevalent about this time, 
wfcich bore down every thing before it, and prepared 
the nation for war, was an abfobtc horror of every 
thing conneafted with France, and even for liberty- 
ilfelf, becaufe France avowed to be contending for 
if. It confounded the cafual intemperance of an en- 
larged and warm zeal for the freedonn and happinefe* 
of mankind with a tendency to univerfal anarchy, 
and ft) a refiftance of all governments : it confidercd 
an irritable fenfe of the evils attending the Chiiftlan 
fuperftitions, and a complacency under their rapid' 
declcnfion, as a decided apoftacy from the church, 
and as the fure teft of irreligion, and even of atheifm 
itfelf. It fet down as a declared enemy to monarchy^ 
however exifting by confent, and poized, like our 
Qitri^ by the balances of a popular conftitution, everyi 
imn who did not throw up his cap when combined 
ddpotifrti was trampling upon the eftablifhments, and 
caftiwg lots for the terricorics of free men, or who 
dared to exult and triumph when a murderous ma- 
nifcfto was thruft down the throats of the tyrants who 
ntztrtd iti and when a great people, determined to be 
free, focceeded in rtpeUing the lawlefs invaders of- 

jjicir country. 

J • • • 

Thcfe were the feelings which minifters . at this 
period imputed to lauge claiTes of the people of Great 
Brit^fl, and of our fitter kingdom^ 

' The imputation was made with truth : the infer. 
fitcm pnly wa$ fallacious fiftd wicked; If the wejl- 
' ^ founded 
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founded irhputation of thefe fenfations^ and the habits 
of publicly exprcfling -them, be political guilt, I for 
one plead guilty ; and I thank God, above all hjs 
dthcr bleffings, that he has indelibly imprelFcd them 
upon my undcrftanding and my heart. But let us 
examine what were the public fruits of thefe dange- 
rous emotion's, which rendered it neceflary to convert 
the nation, as it were, into a krge prifon, byjreftridlive 
Jaws, by internal military ftations, and by the fepa?-. 

rations of external war. 

« 

Cdnfiderable bodies of the people were dcfirous Qf 
ftirring the queftion of reform at a tin^ie when Mi;* * 
Pitt had laid it down, and the followers of the Duke 
of Richmond (then a cabinet minifter of the King) 
■were not only the rnoft numerous, but were drftiu- 
guifhcd by the lengths to which they feenned to puffi 
their views upon the fubjeft ; views which I adfT»it to 
have been very little port of thoft* wiach the Pul^e 
himfelf had avowed and a6led upon, a |ew yed^ 

before. 

f. • - ... 

Whilft it continues to be the office of court* of 
juftke to decide upon evidence, I fhail maintain thi*. 
to have been the extent Qf the defigns which at the 
date bf th€ proclamation, or which at any time after- 
wards;! prevailed in tliis country. Not a man ha4 
been then cdliiFi^ed, nor has now, whilft I am writings 
for any treafon agaimft the ftate, though the laws 
have been new caft and manufatftured to reach cafes 
which the venerable ioftitutions of our forefathers did 

Da sot 
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HOC touchy and no confpiracy againft the gdrerw-* 
ment had then, or has to this houFj been detefted. - 
X-ibcls^ indeed, both then and fince, as at all other 
periods, were undoubtedly written by mifchicvoui, 
turbulent, and mifguided individuals. But the com- 
munity at large was fouftd, and the objeft which gave 
the real offence was virtuous and laudable. It was 
to reform the reprefcntation of the Houfc of Conni- 
mons, by the ways of the conftitution, by an endeavour 
/to colleft the public fentiment, and to produce it be- 
fore Parliament. Three Englifh juries determined this 
to have been the objeft, and the crown never invited 
•a fourth to contradift them. The objeft, therefore, 
was virtuous and laudable; and if the conftitution 
is to be preftrved, the renewed purfuit will alone 
prcferve it; and it might then have been fecurcd 
without a ftruggle, without a war with France, and 
without fear of her revolution — if thofc who have 
the deepeft intereft in the ftate had not been afraid of 
£nglish liberty^ 

I never (hall be the defender of popular excefles, 
nor of commotions which can endanger the peace of 
«iy country; God forbid that I fhould : but I know 
^hcy never can arife, if men, who ftand on the vantage 
ground in fociety, will only behave with common 
honefty and common fenfe. It is hot yet too late 
for the higher orders of this country to confidcr well 
this fubjeft. Let me implorci them, while^yet prac*- 
ticable, to give a fafe direftion to a ipirit which 
neither Laws nor Wars will reprcls. 
.. • This 
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^hls fptrit is at prefent hlgli in Ireland^ and tht 
/recent !2eal of that brave and virtuous ; people has 
completely detefted the falfc and pernicious calum- 
nies upon both countries. It has demonflrated that 
a defirc to reform abufes in the government is not at 
all connefted with difloyalty to its eftablifhment, and 
that the rcftoration of a free conftitution by the wif^ 
dom and fpirit of a nation has no alliance with, but, 
•n the contrary, is utterly aborrent to a fubmilTion 
to foreign force. 

The late attempt upon Ireland ought neverthe- 
lefs to make the deepeft impreffion upon the govern- 
ment of England. The very fcnfation occafioned by 
it, and our congratulations upon the fupport of the 
elements^ is in itfelf a condemnation of >the meafures 
purfued in that country. 

If Ireland were conduced as (he ought to be, what 
dependence, in God*s name, could we have to place 
upon the winds ? Could a protedlive government of 
three millions of men, happy under the enjoyment of 
our free conftitution, have occafion to look to a wea- 
iher-glafs for its fafcty againft twenty thoufand nr^n ? 
or could any thing but a hope of difunion, held 
out to an enemy by the efFcfts of a narrow policy^ 
have fuggcftcd fo weak and feeble an expedition ? 

- This is a hope that will remain unextingulflied in 
France, and, ^ which may bc'expedted to produce 
future and iporc dangerous expeditions, unlefs fatis- 

' faftion 



h&km be givM to the ftding5 of that ccuifttf y. ^ It 
IS a dangerous mode of reckoning, that becaufe the 
people have not manifefted their rfifcontcnt by invi&- 
:Uig an encn>y, they are therefore to be confidered as 
contented; or^ that their wi&es may be the more- 
iafely neglefted.. It is juftly obferved by Lockcf, 
that nations^ indeed of being prone to refift tbe^* 
governntients without caufe, require Ipng continued 
iiegledt and provocation to roufe them even to a 
reafonable and juftifiable refiftance. . But he foUows 
this obfcrvation by reminding the rulers of dates and 
kingdoms, that this difppntion leaves them neither 
juftification nor proteiftion when their jautborities are 
fubverted ; and that the degree of difgud, which wiU 
at laft furely overturn them, is not matter of fafe or 
rational calculation : that the progrefs of difaffcdioa 
is infenfible and invifible, a{Kl that ic h frequently 
hurficd on to the fat^l conclufion by accidents neither 
Co.be fqr^fcen nor refitted, 

■ '_>,;■•, _ • i.' •. • 

Thefe reflefl^ions ought to fuggeft the propriety of 
fccuring this moft valuable p^rt of the empire frona 
the poffible danger of a better concerted attack. This 
ought to be done, not merely by more watchful opera* 
lions (for I have purpoiely Ihunned all confideratioa 
pf the details of departments), but by fetting the watch 
in the interefts and affedions of the I rifli people. 

t ■ 

Nothing can aGcompHfli this but the abfolute re* 
nun^i^cion of that jealous and reftriftive fyftem of 
government, which charaderifcs the prefcnt adminif^ 

tration 
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ftatibn every wherc^ but more than any where in that 
kingdom. To rule with fecurity over that people, 
0r over, any other, in tbc preTent condition of the 
world, they myft be fetat thdr eafe, and made happy, 
by every indulgence within.^ the eompals of thei^ 
goyernment. To make- the intercft of fupportiii|g^ 
any: civil .eftablilhmcnt univerfal, the privileged it 
confers muft be made uriiverfal alfo. To infpirn^ 
the mukitude with indignation at a foreign enemy^. 
they muft be made to feel pra<Sically •the privileges 
which his invaflon ftrikes at^ ^aiid the ibcial blefSo^^ 
i( would deftroy. • ^ 



/• ■ . » ' ■• (- 



It is faid, that when peace airives it may be prudenfr 
tia confider thefe great obje6ls. But without inftanft 
cqnfideration of them, peace may never, arrive atfe 
all. If I had the princely dominion* of Ireland^' 
and were lord of all her 'foil, T would choofe that? 
moment for reforming her parliament, and for comv^ 
picte emancipation, when the enertiy w^as plying' 
upon her coafts: -notasadts of fudderi fear, but t)f 
found wifdom and critical juftice. To withhold 
from great bodies of a people the freeft and fullcft 
comttiunications of all the privileges of their governi^.' 
ment when its ixiftence is ex:ternally threatenedj^ i»t 
to bandage, up the right irm whcff an encn^y is ap* ^ 
proaching, and, by robbing it of its circulaticHij -CoT - 

deprive it of its ftrength. 

"* *' ( - . . . -• ' 

Bift the Irifh people flocked with" loyalty to- tlwS^- 
ftandard. of ^ thdr cow ntryi For that vttf rtfafon it^ ^ 
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ftiould be crowned with the garland of conftitutional 
freedom, Lee the prefent moment be fcized for 
making reformation a fpontaneous a6t of liberal and^ 
enlightened policy, inftead of being- hereafter an aft of 
cautbus pKidence, which may deftroy its grace and 
cfFeft. JLet all the conceffions. of government in 
both countries be the conceffions of wifdom and bc-%', 
neficencej and not, as was happily expreffed by a* 
great writer, like the rcftitution of ftolen goods. • 
Let the 'people of both countries receive the greateft 
degree of freedom which the true fpirit of our con- . 
ftitution is capable of difpenfing, and we may ihcii 
fmile at all invafionsf, whatever reach of coaft our 
enemies may poflefs. Under fuch a fyftem, inftead 
of riots and murmurings, by coercive afts of parlia- 
ment, every man would be a volunteer with a cou- 
rage which no mutiny bill can infpire, and every 
boufe and cottage in Great Britain and Ireland would, 
l>e a barrack for the foldiers of their country. 

** * • 

Thefe are unfortunately not abftraft and fpeculative 
reflections J they would have been fo formerly : but 
they are now taught by the awful times we live in. 
It is the u(e of hiltory and obfervatlon to be a guide 
for the future* 

It was a reftriftive fyftem of government in Hol-% 
land and the Netherlands, and the confequent divi^ 
fions amongft their inhabitants, that has fuddenly aU 
tered the face of Europe by their fubjugation, ahd it 
isr the difference between the noble and independent- 

prid^ 



jpiide of a fr^e government and the vallalag^ of if^ 
Ynttary power, that is wrefting at this moment frotn 
the hands bf tho Emperor the fceptre of his Italian 
fiatcgf." . ■ ' •^• 



The Frfen^h fyilem of frafernizatibtii tlie effedl otr 
ijvhich we have feeil with fo much horror, could havo 
had no other foundation. If the free governments 
which they fubverted had not fallen off from the 
ends of their inftitutions, their fubverfions would 
have been impracticable, and the memorable decree 
of the I oth of Noveoiber would hdve been the de^ 
jrifion, inftead of the terror of Eui*opc. 

1 am forry indeed to remark, that this decree, andl 
the fyflem of which it was a part, exifled only upon, 
paper, and in the inflammatory fp^eches of enthuliaC- 
tic men, until confederated Europe began the acSlual 
ahd forcible fraternization of the monarchical part 
of France. When that nation had efFeCled an inters 
rial revolution, no matter upon what principle or wit)i 
what crimes, it ihoiUd have occurred to her invaders, 
who could not have looked to fubjugation but by 
the divlfioris of civil fury, that they were themfelvea 
jiraAically purfuing that very fpecies of hoftility, the 
theory only of which had been an obje6l of their exe- 
cration, and the foundation of their confederacy. The 
lame refle<9:ion ought to have, deterred Great Britain, 
from the mercilefs and impolitic expedition to Quibc- 
ron. The government of France had then afliuncd ^ 
Tegular form, and was in the exerdib bf a^xegular le^ 

£ gaUze4 
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galitted AttthMiiy^ The derated hftiwlfid^fimh8|){9 
iii^kives {torn tbdr «eo«uoiiH:y<x>i:^d do noiliioai^ ^ ^^ 
fword. The ^iip^ditioOt ^Istevtfo^y was to itcskrodlb 
the torch of difcord amidfl twenty-five millions «f 
tnen beginning to efcape from its former fury, and 
fettled ^nder an d&abUihed govmsanteht. Oir ihV^- 
fion was to wor^ by confuAoa iigaiiaft cikkbli£IM 
smthority^ to ^ up aU the ^mente of ^aobfecy aiadt 
qouichief zmong& the iimooent «p««t ^the coMaui^ 
xuty, incapable of underfiaBdij^ tfae<Jau& &>t whloh 
tiiey fought, and without eveh the bof>e on e«r paot 
of .protect iDg them from the 6iu^ of Ihb ^c^rnflaterll: 
againfl which they rebeUed» 

What was this proceeding but the- very ij&cm wc 
had imputed to France^ and .proclaimed with hor^ 
ror to the uniyerfe ? 

I Kcij^, indebd, all civilized nations will hereafter 
concur in Aigmatifing this horrible and barbarous, 
^ilem of lioliiUties : a ftranger even to that heroifin. 
which lias unfortunately cdn verted the crimes of cQBr 
c^uefi; into the ihofl fafcinating triumphs of mankind. 
It is a fyftem which is dire<$led againft the iirft 
I^rincifile of focial honour and liappinefs. It be^ts 
rip fortevery bad, degrading, and dangeroife paffioa. 
of theliuman mini It does not raifethe open, 
lianly frahdaifd of nation againft nation/but in the. 
pbwardiceo? Warfare, which ciiflolves its only inchant- 
jneht, divides .ihation againft itfelf. It makes ugp 
ihvttay of public crime and private dIfc;ontent, 

•"." '■■"'" of 
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#F homfl eiTor and falfe opinioo^ ofifeipfirajEtt^ riok 
and virtuous poverty driven to defpcratkm* U 
(etfi fre^ the viftims of the laws to imprifon -and 
CfjflavQ the ftatc i brings into the field againflt one 
anptVr tn^n who.91 the lame land ai^d ihp i^nie 
faijbter.^. h^Y^, bred,, and, whiqh, ipftqad of fettlipg^ this 
hprritjlc CPofitiiSi l^y tli.e ^ahpoq and the fiyprd, the 
ihprt^ft cprc fpr rfje n^jferics it has engenderecl, 
4pd Otfienijipg nq further; tb^ to the adtual con>* 
b^ant?, ij^res^s, wifJc. the (ieipjippn Vy, tb^ Opwcr 
>s;ea|pos of je^lQ^fy and diftr,uil3t of terror and ven- 
gC^c^e; fcpweiis. the land ^l^h difeafe ^d famine, and 
by. the dcGruiJlion of public credit, public confidencc;| 
«0d, pwfelic ppioioD, dsftrpys for. the prefentj, ai^d puts 
tip, tbc 4ic of chaJJce hereafter, tjie exiftcnqe and 
even the name pf 4. country. 

"N^i^n, my fqbjeA is atteiide4 tp» I. hn^Q n« ^po^ 
logy tp make for thi$ digre^oQ^ Indeed it qan 
tia^dly \^ c^M ooe $ b^ca^fe (he f^s whiph ^ve 
rife tp it ftaod ift thsir prpper plaqes as oppwftcd 
wirf>; t^c (tttigin pf l;hfl yfsf againft Fr^nqe, ^d b^ 
C^fe: th9: r^Qcf^ipn^ fi;Qm thom are not fppn{;ai)ea]B% 
b^iog dt<a««d. by pwbl)C, c|uta^ t¥» ^ hiftpriw of 
fuch events. 

■ i • 

I . . . 

T h<si eice^K which lanfbvtunatety dift^ngii^ed 

the Fi^encb revolutions^ foon after the. proclwK^ 

tiM» further favoured the fyfteq^ of antipathy agfunft 

"^ j^rancej and^ the death of her Vl^^happy nio^aMh ye( 

? a further 



yiurtW ripcftcd the plans ipf government ^reaijjf iifr 
^icationL 

B^ore thU memorable aera there was a vifibk diC- 
pofition in npinifters to a rupture with France^ but thQ 
fenfe of her fituation infpircd the French councils wit^ 
a prudence which difappointed it. Minifter's had 
I^otorioufly connived at/ if not alfifted in fomenting 
the conlpiracy then forming throughout Europe; 

. ■ I : • ■•i.»-, ...... -4 

they had covertly libelled France in the proclamatioa 
which M. Chauvclin, fey order fronti his court, had 
tpnly mildly complained of i they had withdrawn Lord 
Gowcr from Paris j they had (et on foot a corrc- 
Ipondjence between the fecretary of ftate and her mi* 
nifler here in the moft imperious language, and upot^ 
complaints which (he either difavowed, or to the re-» 
moval of which fhe feemed to fubmit. 

AH thcfc provocations were refitted by France^ 
and the conceffions which (he made before and after 
our reflifal to acknowledge her ambaflador wouIa[ 
icarcely be believed, if it did not remain on record iri 
the corre(pondence as it was laid before the Houfc of 
Comnriohs by minifters themfeives, to vindicate their 
condtuS: in difmiffing M. Chauvelin, and to jufti^ 
the^war which it producedi. 

i ' ' V, • •' I ...... . i 

1 I 

This correfpondencc is fcarcely known to, or re- 
coUeftcd by, the Englifti public Its authenticity i^ 
unqueftionable, and the examination of it will place 
the authors Qf the war in their proper colours. 

'••• "S ' ■ " The- 
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^he tauffiodi of M. Chauvelin^ a$ ambaflkdor from 
tjic King of the French, commenced in the ^ring 
pf 1792 ; ap4 h^^ ^^A note, as appears by thecorre« 
Ipondence with X<ord GlcenyiUe, bears date the i2tk 
^f May in that year. It had for its objed^ to explain 
±0 the sourt of Great Britain (as will appear by re- 
ference to it) the reafons ^ which had deterpiiaed 
]P]:^ance to a w^r with the Emperor. 

It Aated, in the i\ame of th^ French King, that a. 
great confpiiracy had been formed in Ei^rope againft 
France to deftray her new donftit^tion, which he 
had fwoin to maintain, malking for a feaibn the 
preparations of its deligns by an infqlting pUy fbr 
his peribn and a zeal for Im authority* 

it fet forth theremonftrances which he,(the]Prcncl| 
King) had made upon the i^bjedl of this coalition^ 
fitQi to the Emperor Leopol4> an4 afterwards tD 
^Francis, who. fucceeded him. He informed Qxca^f: 
Britain, that it had at lafl: been avowed, ^nd a dcr 
claration made, that it ihould no^ ceafe " until 

in 

f ^ France Jhwld, rmove the ferious caufes which had 
^' given rife to it'' The note added^ that this d6* 
plaration had hect^ accompanied w^th the a(Iemblin|{ 
of troops upon all the frontiers of France, evidently 
for t$e purpofe of conftf aining her inhabitants to 
alter the form of the fiovernment they had chofenu 

' ... , ' . . . I ■ 

paying thus ftated the caufes of the war witH the 
Emperor, the French King appealccf to the Britifb 

govern- 
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gowTsmcs^ £b& the juftk)e oC hA cmA^ imd, 16 re- 
move all jealottfic8.niip6&i^ this tountry vrkich had 
hoon imluAxiouShf cinmUtcc^ Moi^fieus ChaAi;fpti% 
ia lilsfiame^ and- by. his autitosil^r^ farther- deekuE^ 
-^ iim^what'e%m. m'^ht* bi the fate nf arvu. in* ih^ «tf% 
V^ Prance- r^Bed all: ideas, af^ af^andifenmU} thai fit 
^ mould: pfiefenui hcf liberty^ bit cat^itiaion, bir. mk' 
^* alienable right $^ ti^mkng herjtlf mbmevof/JBc 
♦' might think proper -y that jJ^e never would allow oiku^ 
^^f&werJ fd nourijh a hope afdiSia^ing^ lams^ to- her. 
* Aif' fka^ #&>/• v^ fridt, Ji- natural a»djfbju/i, m^ 
«' a Jkre^ p^^ $9 alt the pomei^st fr^m^ whm Jhe JbemU 
^ rnmf^ m pfovoea^m^ natt^ o^fy of her eoff/kmt^p^ 
^ ilfi^ di/^t$09h ^ al^ ^'^be rtfptR wbicb^ 
^ would Jhem 4f alf^times^fsn the^ bnvi, l&s cufi^w^ 
** the forms of government Sy of different nations.^' 

As at this time muek had b«^£i)d^ ol^ afttmipllEl 
inad& by France tet pBed^ce ^H^rhaHces^ in fbiii 
cotmtiy, the note lurther dee)tof«^5 ^ tka$*tb0^9NmA 
^King^ defvredto have it- kmim^ ih&^ be tt^uldj^Mk^ 
^ and feverelj dtjavomr aB agen^ at^ fineign^ comt$^ u% 
^peate with Franety whofiouk^dtireto^^parpam^injlant 
^frpm that pefpeStj eifber b^ fomenting. ^ fnmiriHg 
^ infmrrtSHon agait^ tke efiMiJhei^ o^^ w ij^ in^p^ 
^' firing iff of^ manner whatever iHt^inti^itm.fotkyi€f, 
•^ fbcb Jhtesry tender preHnee of' ^ pr^iiflftfiH, • wbkk, 
^' exercifed^in^^ tbe d&miniom of friendly powers ^w^tditt^. 
[^ a real violation, of the law of nations*' 
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This tiMe tv^ <dtoled, ^ 1 havB ^^btft^hj^d, "^ ^ 

udtil tbe t^4tk^ tiie £atmc wofith, "^efi Ldrd @iVsq- 
vilfe^ p&ffing liny tbecaufes of the wi»r Xv^h^fafe Etii- 

*^ tng^meiMj wdM fay ibg //hi3ej umitm ./* ffe-^ 

^ beAi}e^ ini ^Ma^y.^ani the M(^ ^SfififikH-i^Hig.'^ 

clamaiitmk iiad SflSaeA only thvoe id^ 4»€«^^> aM in, 
the very interval between M, Chauvelin's note and 



^ F4»iM!{e ; ated tei^ »ii aa of 4ifft«fe«iMil j^ltee, 
FMBoe4»d^ 4a ibr«6iii6ife^ no ^^t tl> compMli ^\t. 
Yet the period ^of «ts lining l^s^g ^ c^rittoal, 
M. daattvdm i«pcHrt^d to Lord ^^h'e^Vil)^, ifle dky 
afterwards, the aflurances he had made oft ^t 1 2th 
of May preceding ; and in another letter, received 
by ImA Gttft^llft 5h Jutte, ^tJcptelfeA himfeif as 

*^ <lfoMmm iffiiiUmis i^Hbis '(mmtfy hope efiahUjBei 
*^4i ^6im9^xmimoi ahmd, tending » exdte troubki 
^* 4rfwrri«, 4mi if^ ^ .rke fmiamatm fitm fc infinuare^ 
** certain Frenchmen have come infothtirtnews^ that is 
** a proceeding wholly foreign to the French nation^ to 
^'^ ihgtftatim Inidy^ ^tio ^fhe 'King, and loShk miniflers ; 
** *iV i/j vij pr9aaaiktg<(if'whh*b 'ikey *art entirely ^norant, 
€i ^ff^fi^ rmHtatm t^mft "every iprhreipk df juftk^y dud 

which 
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•* whkh, whenever it teeatne inotvn^ wattli he uht^ 
•* wrfally condemned ifi France. Independently of tbofi 
^ principles ofjt^ce^ from which a free people ought 
•* never to deviate, is it not evident, from a due coin^ 
^^Jideration of the true interefts of the French nation, 
^ that Jhe ought to defire the interior tranquillity, the 
^^ continuance and the force of the conjlitution tfa country 
^ which Jhe already looks upon as her naturdl ally F Is 
not this the only reafonable wijh which a people canfortft^ 
who fees fo many efforts united againji its liberty ? 






^^ Ithe mintjer plenipotentiary, deepty fenjible of theji 
*' truths, and of the maxims of univerfal morality upoH 
•* which they are founded, had already reprefented theni 
•* in an official note, which he tranfmitted to the Britijb' 
^^.minijhy the i^th of this month, by the exprefs orders 
** of his court \ and he thinks it his duty to repeat, pk 
** the prefent occajion, the important declarations which 
♦^ // contains'^ 

•■ ,- 

In the montli of July, when the vaft confederacy 
begun in Europe was more vifibly extending itfelf 
againft France, M. Chauvelin, in the name of the 
French King, earneflly applied for the mediatioii of 
Great Britain upon the fubge6l. After flating the 
public proceedings of the different nations, ihe note 
concluded as follows : 

^^ The fieps taken by the cabinet of Vienna among fi^ 
*^ the different pozvers, and principally amongjl the allies 
*^^ ef his Britannii Majejly, in order to engage them in 

^^ a quar* 
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**'« ^rrel which is foreign tothem^ are known tvM 
^^ Europe. If public report even were to be credited^ 

* ^ its fuccejfes at the court of Berlin prepare the w(y for 
^^ others in the United Provinces \ the threats held out 
^\lo the different members of the Germanic body to make 

them deviate from that wife neutrality which their 

* political fituation^ and their dear efi inter efls^ prefcribe. 
to them ; the arrangements taken with different fove-^ 

** reigns of Italy ^ to determine them to a£l hojlilely 
'* againjl France % and, lafily, the intrigues by which 
** Rujfia has jujl been induced to arm agdinjl the conjli^ 
^' tution of Poland \ every thing points out freflo marks. 
^^ of a vaji confpiracy againji free fiateSy which feems to \^ 
** threaten to precipitate Europe in univerfal war^ 

^^ The confequences of fuch a confpiracy, formed by 
** the concurrence of powers who have been fo long rivalsy 
** will be eafily felt by hii Britannic Majefly : the balance 
*^ of Eur ope i the indepenlence of the different powers, the 
^^ general peace, every conji leration .which at all times 
* ^ has fixed the attention of the Engtijh government, is 
^^ at once expofed and threatened^ 

^^ The King of the French prefents thefe ferious and - 
^^ imp'irtant conjiderations to the folicitude and to the 
^^ friendflnp of his Britannic Majefly. Strongly, pene* 
t rated with the marks of interefl and ofaffeRion which 
he has Received from him ; he invites him to feek, in 
'^ his wifdom, in his Jttuation, and in his influence, means 
^* compatible with the independence of the French nation, 
<* to flop, zvkilji it is Jill time, theprogrefs of that con-- 

F '^ federacy^ 
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*^federaey^ which iquMy threatens the peace ^ the li^ 
" hettyj the happihefs of Europe^ andj above all^ to 
'^ diffuade from all acceffion to this proje£l thofe of hii 
*^ allies whom it may be wifhed to draw, into it^ or who 
*^ may have been already drawn into it .from fear^ fe* 
" du£lionj and different pretexts of the falfefi as wellns 
'^ of the mojl odious polity.*' 

This application was anfwered by Lord Grenvillc 
on the 8th of July, in which, after repeating forfiier 
aflurances of friendfhip towards France, and of a ' 
difpbfition to maintain the happy harmony which 
fiibfifted between the two empires, the^propofcd me- 
diation Was refuled in the following words: 

• 

^^ His Majejly will never refufe to concur in the pre^ 
^ ' firvatton or re- ejlablijl^ment of peace between the other 
powers of Eur ope y by fuch means as are proper to pro^ 
duce that effeSl^ and are compatible with his dignity^ 
and zvith the principles which" govern his conduSt. 
But the fame fentiments which have determined htm 
^^ not to take a part in the internal affairs of France ^ 
ought . equally to induce him to refpe£t the rights and 
the independence of, other fovereignSy tind efpecially 
thofe of the allies ; and his Majejly has thought that, 
^^.in the 'exifiing circumjlances of the war now begun ^ 
*' the. intervention of his councits, or of his good offices, . 
** cannot be ofufCy unUfs theyJhouU be dejiredby all the , 
^^ parties intere fled. 

' ~ " ■■' Vhe 
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The fapne determination, not to. interfere, with 
the internal affairs of France, was repeated only 
a few days before M. Chauvelin was ordered to 
quit the kingdom, under the circurhftances of direct 
interference which will prefendy appear to have at- 
tended his difmiffion: and the refufal to mediate with 
the Emperor for the reftoration of peace was given 
but a ihort time before we involved. Holland in the 
horrors of w^r, without beirvg defired to intermed- 
dle in her affairs. 

This proceedings which terminated all hopes of 
tranquillity in Europe*, furnifties the true cypher to 
explain every fuccecding ad of his Majefty's p^(eQt 
councils. We fhall find them uniformly and fcru- 
puloufly obfervant of the moft novel punctilios, wbiOh 
could furnifh the fmalleft pretence for repelliog 
peace, but overleaping every rule hitherto adopted 
by regular governments in feeking a juftification for 
war. 

Soon after this, the unhappy King of France was 
deprived of the fiinftions of government, and Lord 
Gower was recalled from Paris; but M. Chauv^lin 
was dill continued by France at the court of Lon- 
don, although he was no longer acknowledged as her 
ambaflfador : a pretty (Irong proof that flie was Qot 
then defirous of feeking a caufc of quarrel. . 

? » Though 
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TTiough Ml Chauvelin was now in a manner a 
private man, yet the correfpoqdcncc neverthelcfs 
continued with the fccrctary of (late ; and it appears^ 
by referring to if, that the charges made by this 
country 16 the conduft of France were principality 
thcfe : 

If A meditated attack upon Holland, and at aU 
\j events a violation of her rights, notwithftanding her 
tieotrality, by the proceedings of the Convention rc- 
ipeifting the Scheldt, and the opening a paflage 
through it to attack the citadel of Antwerp > the 
French invafion and poffefCon of the Netherlands, 
and the encouragement given to revolt in other 
countries, not only by emiflaries in this country, 
but by the decree of the 19th of November, which 
, contained a formal declaration to extend univerfally 
the new principles of government adopted in France, 
and to encourage revtolt in all countries, even in thofc 
which were neutral. 

M* Chauvelin had explained himfclf upon thefe 

fubjcfts. in the early part of the correfpondence : but 

. as his formal character of ambaffador was then con - 

fidered to be vacated, I purpofcly pals them over, 

biccaufe they were afterwards formally repeated, arfcj 

. nearly in the fame words, when M. Chauvelin, 

in January, 179J, prefented hb letters of credence 

' from the executive council of France, the acceptanic< 

of which were formally refufed by Lord Grcnville. 
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In this note the executive council again in terms 
declared, ** that France zvould reJpeSl the fafety of all 
" nations whiljl they prejerved their neutrality ; that Jlse 
*^ had before renounced, and again renounced^ every con^ 
** queji ; and that hei occupation of the Low Countries 
^*' Jhould only continue during the war^ and the time 
'^ which might be necejfary for the Belgians to confoll^ 
*.^ date their liberties ; after which let them be happy ^ 
** France would find her recompence in their felicity.^* 

With regard to the Scheldt, flie confidered that as 
a matter between England and Belgium, as Inde- 
pendent nations, upon the principle of her former 
declaration regarding that country, exprcflVng herfclf 
thus: 

" The executive council declares, not with a viezv of 
^/yielding to fome expreffions of threatening language, but 
•^ folely to render homage to truth, that the French re- 
'^* pubHc_ does not intend to ereEl itfelf into an univerfal 
^^ arbitrator of the treaties which bind nations. She 
^^ will know how to refpeSl ether governments, asjbe will 
^' take care to make her own refpeSled. She does not 
" wiflj to impofe laws upon any one, and will not fuffer 
*^ any one to impofe laws upon her. She has renounced, 
" and again renounces every conquejl ; and her occupation 
" of the Low Countries JRall only continue during 
^* the war, and the time zvhich may be necejfary to the 
" Belgians to infure and eonfoUdate their liberty ; after 
' " which let them be independent and happy, France will 
•' find her recompence in their felicity. 

^^mnn 
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*^ ffl:>en that nathn JhaU be found in the full enjcy* 
^* ment of liberty^ when its general wiU can lawfully de- 
** clare itfelf tvitbout fhackUs^ then if England and HoU 
*' landftill attach fome importance to the opening of the 
*< Scheldt y they may:put the affair into a direll negotior- 
** tion with Belgium. If the Belgians^ by any moti^ 
** whatever y confent to deprive themfelves of the navi^ 
•* gat ion of the Scheldt, France will not oppofe it ; Jbc 
" wiU know how to refpeO their independence ^ even jm 
^^ their errors.'* 

The charge of encouraging fedition againd go- 
vernments (he again repelled with indignation in the 
language of her former declarations on the fubjc<3:> 
and diiavowed the conftruftion put upon the decree 
of the 19th of November^ qualifying aoid explaining 
it as follows: 

•' Pf^e have faidi find we defire to repeat ity that tJ^e 
** decree of the igth of November could not have atfy 
" application, unlefs to the Jingle cafe in which the ge- 
" neral will of the natimy clearly and unequivocally ex- 
^^ prejfedy Jhould call the French nation to its ajjijiange. 
^^ and fraternity. Sedition can certainly never be con- 
^^ firued into the general mlL Thefe two ideas mutually 
** repel each other , fince a fedition is not, and cannot be 
any other than the movement of a fmall number againjl 
the nation at large ; and this movement would ceafe fo 
befeditiouSyprovided all the members of a fociety pould 
•* at once rife^ either to correSl their government^ Or fei 

*^ change its form in toto, or for ar^y other obJe.Sl* 

* ''The 
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*< fie Dutch tvere ajfuredly not feditious, when they 
*• formed tie generous refolution ofjhaking off the yoke of 
** Spain ; and when the general will of that nation called 
^^ for the affiflaiM bf France^ it was not reputed a crime 
** in Henry the Fourth^ or in Elizabeth of England^ /a 
** have likened fo them. 7 he kno7vledge of the general 
^^ will is the only bajis of the tran/a£fions of nations with 
** each other ; and we can only treat with any government 
" whatever on this principle^ that fuch a government is 
*^ Heemed the organ of the general Will of the nation gor 
'* vernedi 

" ThKs, when by this natural interpretation the decree 
•* of the I ^th of November is reduced to what it truly im^ 
*^ plieSf it will be found jhat it announces nothing more 
^* than an a£l of the general willy and that beyond any 
" doubt, and fo effectually founded in right, that it was 
*' fcarcely worth the trouble to exprefs it. On this ac- 
** county the executive council thinks that the evidence of 
** this right might, perhaps, have been difpenfed with by 
^^ the National Convention^ and did not deferve to be 
** made the objeS of a particular decree. But with the 
** interpretation which precedes it, it cannot give uneafi* 
'* nefs to any nation whatever ^^ 

Having adverted to all the material parts of the 
correfpondence, I deSrc very diftinftly to be under- 
ftood, that I am not undertaking the juftification of 
the conduft of France, at this period, though I (hall 
evet think her *^ more finned againft than (inning." 
With regard Kf> this decree of the 19th of November^ 

• no 
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no tonRderate perfort can juftify it : becaufe there is a 
great difference between one nation giving parti- 
cular afTiftance to another which is opprefled by its 
govcrnnicnt, as King William did to England, and 
a GENERAL profpeftive declaration, fuch as is coii- 
tained in the decree of the 1 9ch of November, and 
which became more hoftile to the peace of other na- 
jtions, as being iflued upon the eve of a great rcvo* 
iution which naturally afffeftcd the temper and feel- 
ings of mankind. Neither do I feek to maintain that 
England (hould have refted fecure from the /explana- 
tion of the other points in difference, as they arc 
explained in this correfpondence, much lefs that fhc 
ftould have relied upon the fincerity of them, or the' 
durability of French coungls, to give fincerity its 
effcd. Thefe are matters of fair political controverfy; 
' which I purpofely avoid ; but I hazard the affcrtion, 
that conrrmon policy and common fenfe abfolutcly 
enjoined that they (hould jeither have been made thef 
' inftant foundations of war, as aggreffions which ad-» 
mitted no fcttlement, or the fubjeft of negotiation 
ujx)n terms confiftent with dignity and fafety. 

' But, unfortunately, neither of thefe courfes w^<; 
purfut^d. We neiriier made war upon thefe aggreCr 
. fions; which might^have led to a termination of it upon 
their removal, nor would we cohfent to put their re- 
moval into ^ train of anriicable negotiation. 

The letters of credence fent by the republic 
were refufed, not becaufe of theie enumerated ag- 
r 5 greffions^ 
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jgrcflionSj^ or of any other, but becaufc fhe was a 
tepublid ; and in a few days ^afterwards, Monfieur 
Cljauvelin, who prefepted them, was alfo difmiflfed 
from the kingdom ; not becaufe the anfwers of his 
government were declared unfatisfacftory on the 
points objedled to, but becaufe the French nionarcliy 
pad bepn finally terminated by the deftrudion ef 
their King. , Dn that account folely Monfieur 
Chauveliij was direded,. on the 24th of January, 
1793, to quit this kingdom;; the King having de- 
clarcd by the iecretary of ftatCj^ " ?^.^^ afterfibch an 
^^ event, hU Majejiy could no longer permit his rejidence 
^* Jiere.^* And the communicatjon of that order to 
the Parliament on the 28th of January following, 
jexpreflly flated his difmiffion to be ". on account of 
^^jhe late atrociqus a6t perpetrated at Paris.^^ 

Beforis this ppjipd, FraQce wa§, updopbtedlyj, fo- 
Ircitoys fqr peace, ^he had done none of the adts 
^compl^ii^d of ia tlje corretbondence, until her inde- 
pendence h^d bee][) threatene4 by a hoftile confe- 
deracy. She h44 praypd the mediation of Steat 
Britain to diflolye tlj^f popfederacy^ and to avert its 
confcquences. She h^d difavowed conqijefl and 
aggrandizement ; and t\^c pnjy fteps Hie had taken 
incopfiftent with that declaration, were invafions pf 
Jhe territories of prinices cpnfeder{^ting pr confede- 
rated agaiqft her. She offered tp refppft the neut r^it v 
of Holland, and folemnly difavowed eiYpry aft pr in- 
tention to diftvirb tl^egoyernmentof Gregt Britain, 
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This pollarc of things, which, if not wholly f^tif-? 
. fadloryi Was certainly a ppfture for an^icable anf| 
commanding fcttlement, the ^ritifh government thusj 
difturbecj by an ad which may be tc|:med an intcrfgr 
rence with thp internal government of France ; accon^- 
panied befidesvydth wh^t cannot well be denied to be 
^n infult by thqfe whq m^intajnTif^T Lor d Malm?^- 
BVRY w A? INSULTED. Monficur Chauvelin was dif- 
fniiTed from this kiqgdom, not 4s Lqrd Malmeibury 
^was from France, becatife his terms of negotiation 
. were inaflmifiible ; but l^caufe no intercpurfe upo^ 
0ny terms could be admitted to a nation which wit^ 
cruelty or injjuftice had put her king to death, I aqpi 
pot juftifying or e:^tenuating the regicide — but 
what had this nation, as a nation, to do with it ? 
Would any one of thofe who, in ponlidering it as 
^ murder to be avenged by Etigland, have been ac- 
ceffary to the deaths of above ^ million of innocent 
unoffending men^ an^ tp the mifery and devaftation 
of !|£qrppe, venture now to confider it as a frefli caufe 
of hfoftilities, if all the crowned he^ds in Europe were 
^o be cuj of bv their fubjedls ?rr-I believe not. In^ 
deed fuch a caufe of war has been fince abandoned : 
\\xi by what ft^ges, upon what principles, and with 
whj^t confequences, I ihall examine hereafter, • 

In this ftate pf things the king met the parliament 
on the 1 ath of December, 1 792 ; when notwithlland- 
ing the conciliatory declarations detailed in the prece- 
ding correfpondence (to the whole of which parUa^ 
^fflt wasj9ill an entirejtrqnger)^ his Majefly viras ad^ 
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vlfed by his minifters to repeat the fame three dire^ 
charges againfl France, Which had been before ma<}e -^ 
io her ambdiTador, and upon the footing of theie \/^ 
complaints, without fubmitting the anfwers which 
had Been given lo them to the conlideration of parlia* 
ihent, they called upon the country to enable thfem 
to augment bur forces, and mixed in their addreis 
to the thirone, but ftill more in the debates which led 
to it, a language of reproach and infult wholly mt^ 
^xampled in the proceeding oJF any public council 
to the governmeht of an independent riatioii^ 

f o fave the country rufhing down this precipicd 
of ruin in the phirenzy of alarm, which every nerve 
of government had been ftfained to propagate, Mr. 
Fox, oh the 15th of EJccember, when the SpeaW 
of the Houfe of Commons had reported the King^ 
anfwer to the addrefs of the Houfe, and whilll M. 
Chauvelin was yet in England, propofed, " T^at 
*^ an itwf^bte addrefs Jhould he prefenfed /& his Majefy^ 
^^ f^^i^g ^hai he would he ^leafed to appoint a miniftef 
* to be fent to Paris TO tREAT with the persons 

** EXERCISING PROVISIONALLY THE INUNCTIONS OF 

^ GdvERNMENt IN France, fouchthg fuch foifits as 
*^ tkight he in difference hefween hi$ Majtjiy and hif 
^^ allies and tJu French fidfion^^* 

At thi$ time the iNrench governtneht had done lid 
tine 4ft which even minifters themfelves confidered 
as a Ibtindation for war ; lince war was not cvcA. 
Jpropofed in the King^s fpeech ; but, on the contrary, 

G 2 the 
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the correipandence not then dlfclofed to. the %toufe^ 
which was going on at this vety period^ continuefd to 

CXprefs T£[£.MOST PACIFIC DISPOSITIONS. 

The propofition was thcre/brc tlie moft important 
!b point of matter, and the moft criticat ifi point of 
timeycver offered to ihe.conlideratlon of parliament, 
and it was made in a manner the mofl iimj^e and' 
afie(^ing;- afraid of .irritating where the objedl was 
tp perfuade, arid fubdued by the dreadfully impend- 
ing calamities, Mr, Fox put the rein upon that 
overpowering eloquence which fo eminently diftin- 
guiflies him, and in a very few, plain, tinanfwcr- 
abie fehtences, teieeciied the Houfe to try the effecft 
of negotiation before lieps were taken whicfi wOiilci 
inevitably bring on hoflilifies : ia prepare witli 
▼igour and firrnnefs for war, but with prudence 
and gentienefs to cultivate peace. 

% . " . . 

, When this- propofition w^s made,' the annex At 
TKDK as Belgium^ now the maiii obftade to peace, 
^ was di&^owed by France 5 and,^ as flie was a fuitor tp^ 
us Ib^dds for oar mediation with the Emperor, it 
isf cify to fee how furc the roaA was to its return ta 
its former government. The^feCurity of Hoflind> 
whilil fhe perferved her neutrality^ was profcffed, 
and in a manner guarantied. The ancient limitB of 
France were propofed as her dominion, and implicit 
re^e6l was manifefled to the independence and con- 

• ftitutipns of other nations. Yet fo irrefillible was the 

• iiMtce of delufion and in^tiaation, that Mr. Fox's pro- 

pofition. 
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politioh, flioiigH i^. oBjeft-was to fecdre every ttiinf 
whilft it conceded nothing,' and though II came from 
a perfon long the Favotirite,,and with all its leanings . 
ftill the favourite of ^a Houfe of Commons, vet it 
Was received amidll almofl imiverfal burfts of difap- 
ptobition, Itarcdy indeed Vith the obfer\rafi6e§ of 
parliamentary decorum. Some peffahs Id'n^ iC^tifcti- 
ed to this great main, by friendfhip as Well as opi-^ 
nioii, feemed to forget tKeif fevetfeh6e fof his' ii\tx)Xi 
and integrity, and one went the length of lamenting 
A^^hisj^;w7^r j^blitical attacjimeht to hii^^^ 
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For having made tliis propofitloh I will not vin- 
dicate Mr. i^oxj his own eloquent and mafterly 
-vindication of it, his predicSions, too fatally ^- 
cotapliflied, and thegroans of-a fufFeting world, 

t)ear awful teftimony for him. 

*•■•.■■ 

" At thetfixie this motion wag made, "the correipon- 
dence between Lord Grenville and M. Chauvelin 
being ftill Icept back from the Houfe pf Gommon9^ 
Mr. Fox himfelf did not know the additional foun- 
dations' h^ had for his propofition: itreftedupon 
his bwii- wife forecaft at the time he made it ; but, 
in a few days afterwiards, the whole details were 
^mmunicatdd by a-mcflTage from the King,* and 
the late Houfe df Gomrtiotts found in the fubmiffivc 
propofition^ of France (which they did'n&t know of 



♦' a*^tKc?Kmg^s «arage X9 the Houfir of Cmmom^ ]mk 
^th, 1793. 
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ivien they refiifed negotiating) ah ^ddittopal jufiin-^ 
cation for the war. They th^ked hb Majefty for 
Bis gracious communication^, and pled^dj tfieif 
£res and fortunes io fupport hofl^ilities. 

It is impofiible not to paufe here^ for a moment^ td 
contemplate the probable conlequences, if we had at- 
tended to the courifels of this exalted and diflntereftea 

ilatefcdian at that critical and momentous period. 

. » 

The regular governments. of Europe, as if they 
were one power^ furrounded Great Britain with un- 
broken force and refources ; a confederacy xvhich 
would hav^ been infinitely more awful atid command'- 
ing, if the principles of its unioil had only been com- 
mon fecurity* Had Great Britain, the firfl; amohgft 
the nations, and enjoying herfelf a free conftitution, 
accepted the offer of being the arbitrefs of the repoie 
of Europe^ with what a commanding Toiec miglrt 
fhe have Ipoken io Frafice whijfl her fa6li6ns were 
tearing one another to pieces, and her government 
could fcarcely fupport itfelf during peace \ 

If, inflead of inciting and encouraging the pHnbiMl 
©f Europe to invade France, for the purpofe of diC- 
folving her efiablifhment, we had become her fccurity 
againfl their invafions, whilfl her revolution fhduld 
be confined to her awn limits and fubje<9:s,it is not 
poiiible to believe upon any reaibning from human 
life or experience, that Europe could have now beea 
in its prefent condition. But if, infteadof this/.^vaf 

axHi 
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9LnA merely j^revenfive influence. Great Britain, in the 
.true fpirit ^nd ip the full ripenefs of civil wifdom, 
• had felt 9, juft and generous compaffion for the fuffer- 
Ings of the French people ; if, feeinrg them thirfting 
for liberty, but ignorant of the thgi^fand difficulties 
which attend its eflablifhmcnt, (he had taken a 
friendly, yet a commanding part ; if, not contenting 
herfelf with a cold acknowledgment of the king of 
Jhe French, by the inlidious forms of an embafljr, 
ihe had become the faithful, but at the fame time 
the cautious proteftor of the firft revolution ; if fhc 
had put the rein upon Europe to prevent its inter- 
ference, inftead of countenancing the confederacy of 
Us powers againft it, the unhappy Louis might now 
have been reigning, according to his oath, over a 
free people ; the horrors of fucceeding revolutions 
Tnight have been averted, and much of that rival 
jealoufy, the fcourge of both nations for fo many 
centuries, might, without afFedling the happy ba- 
lances of our mixed conftitution, have been gradu - 
ally and happily extinguifhed. 

The powers that then exilied in France, however 
infinoere, or however unfettled in their authority, 
paving proffered the continuance of peace, and hav- 

. pg alked pur mediation with the Emperor, upon the 
renunciation of conqueft and, aggrandizement, and 
ppon the difavowal of interference with the govern- 
ments of other countries, we should ha\e taken 
THEM AT THEIR WORDS. The poffiblc infiucetity of 

_the offer, or the weaknefi; of perhaps an expiring 

fadtion 
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f^ion to give it efficacy; wpuld have only added to 
the predomin-^ncy of Great Britain^ The maga^ni- 
mous and beneficent condaft pf ^ powerfiil natipp 
pofleffing a free government, adn^itting the right of 
another nation to be free, offering its countenance to 
rational freedom, lamenting the departure from its 
f rue principles, and demanding only fecurity againjQ: 
its influence to difl^urb herfelf, would have been irre-? 
fiftible in it5 efleds. Amidfl the tyrannies of quicl^ 
Succeeding factions, the united forpp of tJjis country 
and her allies exerted upo)x fucb a found principle, 
and thrown into the icalj5 of any party in France 
that might have been willing to preferve the peace, 
would have given to that party an Qverrwlia|{ 
afcendancy. 

This is fo true, that we know the Ihare which 
even Briffot had in the commencement of hoftilitics, 
amidfl: all the provocations to them, was the principal 
caule of his deftrudlion, and the root of Robelpierr^*^ 
popularity, whigh enabled him to become the tjTanj: 
of France. Nothing, indeed, could have vyitWlood, 
iq thq fcr)tii|iqnts of that nation, the ftriking anc| 
falutary contrail between being left to the confolida-r 
tion of her pwn cpnfl:itution^ without ^ny obftaclp 
hut the vipes and pafliqns of her own fubje<^s> and 
the wilful provocation of the whole civilized world' 
cncompaffing her territgries with a fqrce apparently 
fufficient to cri^lh to pieces her cflablifhment, even 
if it ha4 no^ been tottering upon its own bails froni 
internal paufes. 
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But (uppofing the pfii6ticabiiity, dt the cfteds of 
Ibch a fyftcm in Great Britain to be altogether falft 
and vifionary ; admitting, for the fake of afguitiient^ 
that the agitation of the French Revolution was too 
violent, and irs principles, from the very beginnings 
too difcrganifing and mifchievbus for regular govern- 
ments, under any reftraints, to have intermeddled 
with or even acknowledged, nothing would follo# 
from the admiffion in favour of the war; becaufe k 
findere yet armed neutrality on the part of Europe 
would have been the fureft and the moft obvious 
cfourfe for diflblving the new republic, or, at all 
events, of recalling it the fooneft to fomt ^fociil 
order.of things. 

France was at that time (according to the au* 
thors of the war) torn to pieces by the moft fu- 
rious and nearly balanced faftions, which thade hct 
government a mere phantom, competent only ti* 
evil, and incapable of good. Be it fo»-^For that 
very reafon we fhould have obferved the moft per* 
fe&, and even the moft foothing neutrality. Hete- 
rogeneous bodies, having no principle of union ca- 
pable of conftituting a fubftance, and which, if left* 
to themfelves, would feparatc and difperfe, may btf-^ 
bound together by external force, and pafled through 
the furnace till they unite and incorporate. This 
was precifcly the cafe with ^ France. She Wstis 
rent afunder by the internal divifions of her own 
people, but cemented i^aiii by the conljpiracy d( 
kings* Her great* leader were tee«fed;.qgpd^ 

H other 
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the luft of dominion, but fcparated by the mod: 
extravagant zeal for contradiftory theories of go- 
vernment, whilft the people were tofled to and fro^the 
alternate viftims of repugnant and defolatingchangesT 
In this unexampled criiis, perfons^ capable upon 
other occafions of judging with accuracy and acute** 
ncfs, werd looking by every mail for the utter dc* 
ftru£tion of the French government ; but they had^ 
loft the clue to the myftery, or rather to the plain 
principle which preferved it: the Britifti miniftcr was 
the guardian angel that hovered over France, and the 
fple creator of her ominous and portentous ftrength* 
The neceffity of refilling by combination the e^* 
ternal war with which he furrounded her, counter- 
afted the feparation arifing from her internal com- 
motions. It raifed up a proud, warlike, and fuperior^ 
fpirit, at the call of national independence, tooftrong 
for the inferior fpirits, whofe inchantments were dif- 
fplving her as a nation ; and by the operation of the 
lijnpleft principles of unalterable and univerfal na- * 
tyire, rather than from any thing peculiar in the 
charafteriftic of Frenchmen, confolidatedher mighty: 
republic, and exhibited a career of conqueft and- 
glory unequalled in the annals of mankind. 

In the fame manner the cruel confifcations and- 

^ -• -■ ■* 

^judicial murders, which, under the fame tyrannies/ 

deftroying one another, difgraced'the earlier periods ; 

of the republican revolution, may be mainly afonbe^ 

to the fame predominant caufes. If France bad beea\; 

, , » left 
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fcft by other nations to the good or evil of her own 
changes, the profcriptions which prevailed for a long 
fcafon could not have exifted in the fame extent in 
any civilifed nation, nor even in a nation of human 
beings : but the reign of terror Cas it was well called) 
muft be always a reign of blood, becaufe there is no 
principle of the human mind fo mean or fo mercileft 
as fear. In proportion, therefore, as the government 
of France was Ihaking by external confpiracies, and 
trembling for its exiilence, it became of courfe more 
fubjed to internal agitation by the revohs of itsowrt 
fubjeds. Had it not therefore been for our unhappy 
interference, royahfts of tlie old fchool, and royali 's 
of the monarchical revolution, bending before the 
ftorm of national opinion, and feeing no great ftan- 
dard hoifted for their proteftion, would have really 
or feemingly acquiefced in the new order of things ; 
tliey would have given little offence or jealoufy to the 
ilate, and, what is far more important, the ftate itfelf," 
unimpelled by the terrors of revolt and the expences 
of war, would not have had the fame irrefiftible mo- 
tives for feizing upon the perfons and property o^ 
its iubjeds ; and thus numerpus claffes of men, 
poffeffing dignities and property, which have been 
chafed from tlieir country, or fwept off the face d 
the earth, would have remained within the bofont 
of France, inadive, indeed, for the prefent, but 
whofe filent and progreffive influence hereafter 
might have greatly affeded the temper, if not the 
form of the goveipment, at no very diftant period. 

Ha This 
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This was precifely the cafe in England upon'' tlie 
death of Charles the Firft : the nobles and great meii; 
of the realm fubmitted to the protedtorfhip of Croto* 
well, and Europe acquiefced in it, Grom[wcll» there* 
fore, exeruted his authority according to the Bdw* 
forms, but without any fyftem of profcription* The 
high men of the former period continued to tmRg^ 
apid with all the influences of property, which tc^ 
Vjfiiincd with its ancient poirefTors ; the nfK>iKil'C^ 
might, therefore, be faid to have been rather in 
^eyance than abolifhcd, and when the returni dl 
Charles was planned and executed, every thtng ft664 
in itjs place, and confpired to favour his reilora^aiu 
But if the nations of Europe had then unfuccefslWllf 
combined to reilore monarchy in England, as tlief 
have lately to reftorc it in France, the confequenccs 
' would have been exaftly fimilar. The monarchicfl 
party in England would have undoubtedly flocked to 
the ftandard : they would have endeavoured by forces 
or by intrigue, to diflblve the commonwealth; thofe 
who were taken would have been executed as txsd** 
tors ; others would have been driven out of EnglnQcl 
as emigrants ; their great eftatcs would have psffi^ 
i^to other hands ; a title to them would hav€: beoiEt 
upadp by the new government to thofe who,' a$ b% 
France, became the creditors of the public dujriogF 
an exhaufting war; the whole body of nobility and 
g^re^t lapded proprietors would have perifhed iq 
England ; and Charles the Second could no mor^ 
have landc4;^at Dover than Louis the EighteeoidI 
^p.u)d Qfkr himlelf befoir Qalais at this mpipent. 



li may be afl^cd^. why the £igacity of thieKt »c% 
fiM^^fman Cromwell duifc ndt forefee the confequie^ittlSi 
I have appealed to? actd the application of my wh<i!i 
argument is condided^aod becomes invulnerabi^ iQf 
thca&iwer. The ahfw^ is— ohe could not do it. The 
ffowers of Europe and hk owufubjefts^, through th^ 
interference^, did not. fumifh him with the occafiom 
Neither in England , nor in France^ nor in any otfacjr 
country, will men bear bloody murders, or erud 
coniifcations^ but under the prefTure ot fame aftual 
or apparent neccffity. to form die tyrant's plea. Thi$ 
plaufible and unfortunate plesi was given by coti'^ 
federated Europe, hut principally by England, td 
the tyrants; of France:; and thus the Republic becam* 
pot only confolidaced for the prcfent, but the i^etura 
of fuch a ftate of things was inevitably prevented, at 
might have led to-a reftora^ion in France like chat 
which followed the commonwealth in Ekigland* 

In the firft ftages of the revolution, the French 
people, like the Englifli in the lafl; centtryy hadiut 
intereft in their government more folid, nov mort 
permanent, than the theories which had given it 
birth.. The French Republic, therefore^ like ch* 
EngliOi commonwealth, had but a. precarious an4 
doubtful foundation* But how ftands it now, in 
(COfifequence of our unprincipled and impolitic iii4 
terference ? It ftands upon arock.-^It exifts no longed 
from force, but from wilU It depends no longef 
upon opinion, but leans upon intereft; and not 
pi^rely uponr that ^ner^intereft> wbiibi after a ilate 
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€iC-great agitation, naturally inclines a nation to reft, 
but upon a particular and individual intereft univer* 
fally fprcad. The very exiftcnce of all clafles of the 
people now depends wholly upon the power and the 
(continuance of the ftate. There is fcarcely any pro- 
perty in France, real or perfonal, which, in the hands 
<^che prefent poiTeflbrs, has any other foundation. 
Thel'e is no ancient undifputed pofleflion of landj 
which has ever been a title in moft changes of hu- 
man governments: there is no money, which may be 
Iburied till the ftorm is overblown. On the contrary, 
the land is almoft univerfally held by th^ public 
creditors againft the former poffeffors, either under 
afale from the government, or as a pledge formoney^ 
lent to it ; and the paper currency of the natioii 
j( which is its perfonal eftate) may, without lofs to the 
proprietors, be tern into a thoufand pieces, vmlefs 
the Republic continues to be one and indi-' 

VISIBLE. 

t Jn the very point in difference at this moment^ 
which (lands as a {tumbling block in the way of peace, 
the force of this important truth may fpcedily be 
made manifeft. With all the influence of the Britifh 
irinifter, he cannot probably continue the war for 
any long feafon on the fcore of Belgium ; and for thii 
plain reafon : the intereft which the public ought tb 
lake in its fep^ration from France, bears no rational 
proportion to the price at which it muft be purchafcd 
through war, fuppofing the event to be even certain: 
The people th^refpre: will fpcedily murmur; and as 
•^r. Pitt muft either abandon Belgium or his ficua- 

tiop. 
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tion. It is cafy to anticipate the ele<5li6n he will makei 
France, on the other hand/ will find fewer dilEcukics 
with her fubjefts. The Vifdom of minifters has pro- 
vided againft it. Belgium, through the necefficies of 
war, has been pledged to the public creditor, and 
tlic furrender of it upon any principle fhort of a ne- 
ccffity which fuperfedes all ^choice, would be a fur- 
render of the very exiftence of htr republic. 

* 
I am not defending France; I am dating her aftual 
fituation, her views, and her capacities, and am en- 
deavouring to trace them to their original and obvi- 
ous caufes. 

But it was a conteft^ it feems, to fave religion and 
its holy altars /from profanation and annihilation. 
Of all the pretences by which the abufed zeal of 
the people of England has been hurried on to a blind ^ / 
fupport of minifters, this alarm for the Chriftian reli- 
gion is the moft impudent and prepofterous. How 
k could fuccced, for a moment, in an enlightened 
age, and with a nation of Chriftians, will probably be 
confidered hereafter as one of the moft remarkable, 
events which has diftinguiihed this age of wonders. 

• 

Before this difcovery of the prefent minifters, who 
had ever heard of the Ch/iftianity of the French 
court, and its furrounding nobles, towards whom the 
hurricane of revolution was principally diredted ?i 
Who had ever heard of their evangelical charafters fo 
as to lead to an apprehenfioa that Chriftianicy niuft' 

be 
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combiitcd the catholic kmgdoms to wagfc etcmrf war^ 
till the principles of the reformation, kading t& ^ 
new civil"' cftabliihmcnt, had been abandoned.* ft 
Ihbuld have kept the fword unfheathed untH the 
United Provinces returned to the fubjedVionof Spain^ 
xintij King Willfanf/s tiile and the eftabliihnfrent of 
the Britifti' resolution, had glveh Way to th^ perfen^ 
and prerogatives df ttie Stuarts, and untif Warflirn^- 
ton, inftead of yielding up the cares of a* repobficUrt 
^thpire fp a Virtuous and* free people, inthefiiceof 
an admiring and aftortifhed world, ihbuld hive bectf 
dragged as a traitor to the bar of the* Old Bailey, and! 
his body quartered upon Tower Hill. 

AH thele changes were alike in their turrtS ealum- 
Aiated; and reprobated, and fought with by the abufes 
ii^hich .thieiy difgraced* and trampled on. Time' ha2$ 
now placed' in .the lliade the arguments ahd' the deedfe 
fey which wifdom and valour triuifi^hed: t'hey are 
there oply viewed* by learninjg and retirement,- which' 
cnabTigs cowardice and' folly, by artifices formerly de* 
feated", tHc'eafier to impoft upon a . bufy or an uil^- 
thinking world. 

But It U maintainedi.that independent of the genc- 
ral-intereft of all nations to fupprefs irreligidri and 
anarchy, the exiftence of the French revolutSon had a 
direft.iand immediate bearing on t^ie fecurity of tjie 
• J6ritiji} p'overnment ; that the politicaf prii^iples whicR 
of old^vided. the country, and formed ia fallitary op- 
pofition to the crown, had taken an entirely new and 

dangerous 
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dan^rous difce;<3iQtn ; th^t the j&fft priQcI^es <Qf our 
mixed and b^lai^iced goverarDciit we^re held up %o 
4erifiop and jccprpacb ; that the privileged orders ^f 
<he iiate wgre mocked 5^nd ifl&ltedf yvh^jft the reig^ 
,^f liberty, ui^der a republican fgrm^ was anticjp^tje^ 
^with ditbufiafm by large ciafle^ of the people. 

Without at all admitting this to have beeii tlie 
<:afe in the extent contended for, and relyiiPg, as I 
Jiav^ already done, upon the jadgnjents of our fojeoaii 
tribunals for the refutation of it; yet, §ot tJii^ faJte 
of the argufiient^ afluming it to be true, I anj ag^ia 
iutterjy at a lofs to difcover what is gaiined froto the 
iadmiffion by the advocates for th^ war. Such a dif- 
-jjofition in any coniidesrablc clafles of the people 
jjiight have called for particular |M-udence in govern- 
ment, and might have juftified particular e:^ertio9S 
vof policy. It Q>ight, in the hon^ft opinion of many, 
have been a ftrong argument againft yielding to any 
reforms at that particular moment ; it might have 
fuggefted fome referves in the commuc^catio$^$ with 
France, even in tkaes of peace, during the crifis ^f 
^er political explofion ; and it might have jj^ftifiipd 
vigorous profecutions, carried on in the fpirit ^nd 
according tq the pradice of the laws. But I demacKl 
,of the returning reafon of the country, how the appre- 
hended danger from the contagion at opinions Qould 
poffibly be averted by war, or by the concpinitapt 
meafures which were an infeparable part of the iyf- 
tem? Were the forms of pur free govermnent likely 
4o be better reconciled to the minds of alji^nated fub- 

I 2 Jedls 
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jefts by depriving them of the actual fubftancc of 
freedom^ which it is the objeft of all governments to 
fecure? If they were difcontented with the Englifli 
confiitution, was it likely that an attack upon the 
rights of juries, the alteration of the facred laws of 
King Edward the Third, and the fufpenfion of the 
a& of Habeas Corpus, would bring them back to 
their former zeal and admiration of it ? If a con- 
tempt for their reprefentatives was the crime imputed 
to them, and a difpofition to invade their authority 
was the danger to be averted, was it the wifefl: courfe 
to ereft the Houfe of Commons into a grand juiy 
to find capital bills of indidlment for the crown 
againA the people, and to prejudge tlieir caufes by 
publifhing the accufing evidence under the crulhiqg 
weight of their authority ? If the ariftocratic part of 
the ftate was unhappily lofing its due eflimation in 
popular opinion, was it prudent, at that particular 
moment, to'dellroy all that was venerable in the peer- 
age, from ancient dignities and names of renox^n iix 
the beft times of England, by filling the Hoqfe of 
Lord with the proprietors of contemptible boroughs 
without even a pretence of public fervice- ; and ad<^ 
vancing to high titles, over the heads of the D[ioft 
ancient peers in the kingdom, men familiar to our 
recolleftion in very fubordinate fituations, marked 
during their whole lives by their fervilp dependence 
upon all minifters, and odiQus to the people from 
their notorious attachment to arbifary principles of 
government ? If it be poffible to add to this climax 
of folly, was it reafonablc to expeft, that by ruihing; 
-' l:)lindlY 
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blindly into war, and thereby impofing the inevitable 
neceffity of new taxes to an incalculable amount, 
we Ihould purge away the fpleen which the very 
weight of taxes had notorioufly engendered ? Laftly, 
was it the right courfe to efcape from the confer 
quences of French opinions, when we knew to a cer- 
tainty that it was not from the opinions with which 
we were to. -fight, but from that very iyftem of war 
and taxation that we were purfuing, as a remedy for 
diiafFe6iion, that the French monarchy flruck upon 
the rock of revolution ? 

I defire only to be refpe<?led or delpifed, to be 
confidered as a man of common fenfe or a madman, 
as the fair public voice of England is even now pre- 
pared to anfwej: thefe queftions. 

The caufc of this bold appeal to an enlightened 
country is obvious. If the queftion be afked, ia 
what the excellence of every human government 
muft confift ; the anfwer from civilized man through- 
out the world mufl: be invariable and univerlal. It is 
that which fecures the ends of civil fociety with the 
feweft refti^aints and at the leaft expence. This is un- 
' doubtedly true government. This is that fyflem of 
rule and order in fociety, exifting by exprefs or tacit 
confent, however it may have at firfl begun, or by 
whatever progrefs it may have become eftabiilhed, 
which fecures the greateft number of benefits and 
enjoyments, and which fecures them permanently ; 
^hich imppfes the fewefi: poffible reftraints beyond 

thoie 
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(hofc which a founds morale and a wife polioc ought 
to fuggeft in every country, and which leaves Ihe 
fubjedt in full poflcflxon of all that induflry or harm-r 
. lefs chance cao bring along with them, fubje<El only 
to the ordinary internal expences of a frugal go vero- 
mentj and tlie extraordinary contributions, to fecure 
its prefervation and independence. This was once 
4he emphatical defcription of the Englifli govern- 
ment^ but it is infenfibly ccafing to be fo : not that 
the conftitution is loft ; but that its ineftimable objedl 
is in the courfe of being facrificed to a falfc aijd pre- 
tended zeal for its prefervation. Taxation, as I have 
juft obferved, is the univerfal price which muft univerr 
iallybe paid as a fecurity for a national eftablifhment; 
but there are liiAits to every thing ; if by rafli aud 
unneceflary wars, and by a venal fyilem of expep- 
diture, even in times of peace the revenue gets to the 
point which, without vi/ianl repentance and refor- 
mation^ is faft approaching; the nation (by which I 
mean the great mafs and body of the people) can 
have no longer. any poflible intercft in the defence pr 
prefervation of their governinent : for if this fyftejn 
of finance is perfilled in, what has government in the 
end to fecure ? Not the property of the people de- 
rived from their induflry, but the property of the 
public creditor, lo whom that induftry is pledged; 
and thus all the majcily and dignity of the flate may 
degenerate into a mere machinery, neceffary topro- 
teft the legalized incumbrance by further burdens on 
the fubjedl, whofe labour and exiftence are mort- 
gaged. In fuch a fituation, a government may too 
i* late 
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late difcover its- error arid infecurity; becaufe tte 
very zeal of the' higher orders which encourages it iii 
its extravagance, is, upon the firft principle of humatt 
natare, an inducement to the lowe^ orders to revolt. 
Adverting to this awful conGdcfation, I have beert 
{hacked in the extreme at the late bftetititiotis ' 
triumph of the loan by fubfcription. Very lYiatty 
perfpns, I aiii perfuaded, have fubfcribed to it frOnr 
I'eal' motives of public fpirit, and their exertion was ^ 
moft feafonable and critical relirf to the ftafe; buf 
pafljrig by the condition to which rhinifters haVd' 
reduced their country, when public fpirit may ,h6^ 
really manifefted towards a government by a loan 
which would conduft a private lender to a prifori a^ 
aii ufurer, what muff be the refle^ioris of the middle' 
clafles aiid the labouring poor of England upon th6 
facility taxation, vfhich this fort of parriotifm pro- 
duces ? The rich lend' their nrioriey at ten per cent. 
But tbe public induftry h mortgaged for the payment 
of the intereft, and every article of corifumption is 
already almoft beyond the reach of the artificer arid 
huffeandnian, fcrewed up as they are in proportion 
as they happen to come within tlie vOrtex of this, 
accumulating reveriub.- 

To what length this fyftem may exferid wicli- 
out a great public calamity, I purpofely avoid 
difciiffiri'g; but' th'^ fiiji^brt given by the dilution 
of tlie higher clkflfes of the public to a fytleni of 
rneafurcs at once lb weak and fo deftruSive', to uri- 

juflr to the people^ attd fo d'elVi^uftive to riiemfd'vt^r 

pofterity. 
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Jx>ftcrity, if not the prefent generation, may tia^t 
occafion to lament in unavailing fackcloth. Tht 
danger to the monied interefl and the proprietors ot 
the funds, by the prefent unexampled expenditure, is 
certainly the moft pronrxinent and imniinent. A* 
danger which they have themfclves provoked, and 
which is becoming critical by their own infatuation*. 
But the proprietors of lands would do well to recol- 
leA alfo that their (ituation is fcarcely preferable. 
The war could neither have been begun nor con-* 
tinued to this Hour^ if the great reprefcntatives of the 
landed interefl had not fupported the minifiers who 
projedled it ; and 1 cannot believe that the people of 
Great Britain, whofe fortunes depend upon public, 
credit, or the Parliament reprefenting that people, 
will ever confcnt either to a bankruptcy or to any 
infolyent compofition with the government, without 
a procefs, which in the horrors of revolution would 
be a difgraccful confifcation j but which in the legal 
reformations, impofed by neceffity and juflice upon 
the councils of a moral and intelligent people, would 
teach every diftinft clafs and order of mankind^ that 
their interefts, are infeparably interwoven with tlie 
interefl: of the whole community ; and that they mutt 
always bear their contingent in the final fettlement of 
a national account. 

Amongfl: the public fupporters in Parliament of 

thefe meafures I am complaining of, and amongfl: the 

higher clafles of men, who with equal zeal have 

privately fupported them, I know there are noany, 

4 very 
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very many pCnrfbns of tBc firft honouf, of the cteareft 
integrity^ arid the tcft general fenfe, however naif- 
gutdedupilMii^hrs, particular ibbjeft. Indeed, it is tf 
rhatter of great comfort to me to believe, as I do 
molt firmly, that notwithflanding the wide range of 
luxury and cbrrupttoh, the nation is enlightened aftd 
virtuouj. 1 defire, indeed, to faften perfoha) igno- 
miny or reproach upon no individual, pub&c or pri- 
vate. I leave every man's motives to his o^n coiifci- 
encc, and to Him who alone can fearch thenl. But 
thefe concei&ons, which private honour and public 
decency alike exadl from me, leave me neverthelefs 
in full poffeffion of the privilege of a Britilh fubjeft, 
which I ihalt fearlefsly proceed to exercife, by chafrg- 
ihg the full, exclufive, and conftitucional refponfibi- 
lity of all confequences upon tbofe minifters who have 
ofEcialty advifed and conduced the meafures which 
produced them. 

To eftimate rightly the extent of this refponfibility, 
let us look at the comparative condition of Grear 
Britain, if even fortitude and patience can bear to 
look at it, had the prefent war been avoided by pru- 
dent councils 5 and if the one hundred millions of 
money abfolutely thrown away upon it, or even half 
of that fumhad been raifcd by a vigorous and popu- 
lar adminiftration for the reduftion of <hc national 
debt. Fancy can hardly forbear to indulge in fuch a 
renovating fcene of profperity ; a fcene which unhap- 
pily it is now her exclufive and melancholy privilege 
10 refort to. 

K We 
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We Ihould have fcqn a moral, ^ ingenious, an 4^ 
induftrious people, confenting to an encreafe of burr 
cjens to repair the errors oF their fatliers, and tq ward 
off their cpnfequences from crufhing their ppftcrity ^ 
but enjoying under the preflure of thein the virtuous 
CQnfolation, that th^y were laying the foundation of 
a long career of national happinefs; feeing 6yery 
relaxed and wearied finew of the government comincr 
b^ck to its vigour, not by fudden reft, Nvhich is an 
enemy to conyalefcence, but by the gradual diminu- 
tion of the weight which overpreffed them. Obfcrvr 
ing new fqurce§ of trade and manufadlure burftine 
forth like the buds of the fpring, as the froftsof win^ 
ter are gradually chafed away, and feeing with pride 
and fatisfa(^io|i, in the hands of a wife and frugal go^ 
vernment, a large and growing capital for the refrefti- 
n>ent of all its dependencies. To encourage and to 
extend marine eftablifhments, our only real fecurity 
againft the hour when ambition might difturb the rcT 
pofe of nations. To give vigour to arts and' manu- 
faftui es, by large rewards and bounties. To feed and 
to employ |[he poor^ by grand and extenfive plans of 
rational improvement. To remove by degrees the 
preflure of complicated revenue, and with it the com- 
pjicated and galling penalties infeparable from its 
collection. To form a fund, to bring juftice within 
the reach and to the very doors of the poor, and, by a 
large public revenue at the command of the magif- 
tracy, to ward off the miferies, the refleftion of which, 
jjnder the beft fyftem of laws in the world, and under 
yheir pureftadminiftration, have wrung with frequent 
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/6rrow 'tlit?Hekrt of the wViter of thdfe pages. And, 
firiatly, tb'eriable this great, beneyolenti and cn- 
lighteiied cbuhtiy, with u More liberal and exhauft- 
lefs tl^d,tcr2idvatite Jn her gloriocis cireer of huma- 
nifihg the-5^dri3, atid fpreadlngthe lights of the gof- 
f)6l to tht^kternioft corhfer^ df the edrth. All thefc 
animating vifipns are, t arti afraid, fled for ever. It 
^iU bd'b^ppy how if Great Brhain^ amidft thfefufFer- 
ings and" diftreffes of her Inhabitants, cah maintain 
her prefent trade, and preferve, even with all its de- 
k&Sy her *pfefenr ineftinlabie conftitutidn* 



r • « 



HaVfng" lliewn the origin of the War, and the excr- 
rioiis ittkofe by the fmall minority in JParliameht, 1 
liow pVoeeed to expbfe to the hatidh. the blindilefs 
and obttfeacy With which it was purftied ; in fpite of 
^ feries of the mod favourable opportunities td ter- 
mihate it with advantage iA the beginning, arid in 
defiance afterwards of a chain of events in rapid aad^ 

difaftrous fucceffion, which manifefted the utter im- 

... • . . « 

praflticability ofthe objefts for which it was perfe- 
veredin. I will dd this from a fliort review of the 
principal proceedings of Parliament upon the fubjetft, 
which fpeak for themfelves ; their exiftence cannot 
be denied, nor their contents mifreprefcnted with f f- 
fed. I feled thofe of the Houfe of Qommons, not 
only becaufe I was perfonally prefent at moft of them, 
but becaufe the^ are notorioufly the foundation Qf all 
the tranfed ions of goverriment. 
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Hoftilities had (carcdy Seep cotiuneoccdl, wbca 
the fpbjeft was again broggbt before c]be Hou& oC 
Common^.bj' ,Mr* Grey ; a gentleman wbo has juftlf 
c^dou^^fM^ ta his CQuntify^ by bis able ^d ia^^^ 
defat^gtpitc 'exertions throughout evcly ftagc of this 
txtrgordinary conjundure, and wbo has jfcipiired ta. 
bknfelf the weU-earmd £sime of a moft accomplished 
orator^ and, what is befferj of an honeil ftatefman, ia 
timffs of usei^amplfod profligacy and corruption* : 

On the 2 lit of February, 17931 MnGrey pro* 
pofed an addrefs to the .King, expoiing the mifcon- 
du£t of hisininifters in plunging the nation ^ito war 
\/withput any adequate neceffity, and lamentiog;^ the 
pretexts by which its popularity was promoted, iijt 
furprifin^ the humanity of EngUlhmen intp isieafure^s. 
which their deliberate judgements woqld oondemo^. 
and by injSuencing tiieif mod virtuous fenAbilit;^^ 
into a blind and furious seal for a war of vengeance* 
The cpncluiion " implored his J^efty ta feize tif€ 
" mofi immediate opportunity of putting a flop ti> the. 
" hqftilities which threatened all Europe with ih^, 
*^ greatejt (alamilies" 

* 
No other anfwer was given to this feafonable pra- 

pofition, than that the Hftufe had already and re* 

cently decided \ipon the queftion ; and not only no 

ftep was tiaken to open the way to negotiation, but, 

on the contrary, after many other fruitl^s atteioptt 

towards the fame ohJe£l,bisMsLJe&y's niinifters, at the 

^ opening 






•pcnbg of the foUowing feflSon^ pn the 2i(l of Ja^ 
xivyuyi i 794, with greater fincerky than has in gene** 
ral charaderiz^d their jproceedingt, baldly and 
plainly nvowed the. principle on which the war had 
been begun, and was to be profecuted, viz, ** To ^- 
*^ pqfe that wild and deftruSlive Jy/tem of rapine, anar-^ 
cby, impiety, and irreligion ; the effe£ts ofwbicb^ as 
tbey bad beenmanifefied in France yfurnijhed a dnad^ 
•* fid but lijeful lejfon to the prefent age and pofterityJ^ 
This was the avowed principle of continuing the 
war, as appears by a reference to his Majefty'& 
fpeech ^^ — Not a word was faid upon the footing of 
territory and conqueft, although all the Auftriaa 
Netherlands had then been reduced under ttie go* 
vernment of the Emperor, although Mentz had been 
recaptured, and foon after Valenciennes, Cond6, 
sind Quefnoy, taken; and although Holland had 
keen delivered from an impending invafion. 

Under thcfe circumftances, io favourable for ne- 
gotiation, fo aidcal for termbating the war on terms 
advanugeous to England and her allies, (if it bad 
proceeded upon any rational intelligible foundation) not 
only no motion was made towards an amicable ar- 
ungement, but a principle of hoftilities was thus 
openly developed, which wholly and ^bfcdutely pre- 
cluded the return of peace* 

This declaratidn of niioifters, as contained in the 
King's Speech, was^he more ftriking and extraor^ 

r 

* Yiit the King's Spcf«b> sift Jan. 1794^ 
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diriary, as it direftly refuted their owh iihtbuntfecP 
aflertion, that the war had proceeded from Frah<*e; 
Mr. Pitt had continued to affcrrin Parliament, lotfj^ ' 
after the difmiffion of Chauvelin, that the King had 
Jtill left the door open to negocialion and amicable ai- 
jujiment : yet no fooner was the war begun tliaa 
its couiinuance was avowed and fupported upoh aC \ 
principle, which Ihewed that peace could, under no ; 
conceffions of France, have been preferved. For as ; 
the war was to be waged to fubdue principles and '< 
opinions ; to change the government and not to punilh ^ 
overt ads of infult; or to enforce reftitutibnj it k ; 
plain, that the door bad never been left open atall^^ .: 
the minifter had pretended ; fince France was pre- 
cifely in the fame flate at this moment as when 
M. Chauvelin was ordered to quit the kingdom! arid ; 
if the return of peace was at the opening of the feffiotf 
declared to be inadmiflible, whilft the principles of 
her government continued, it follows, that the original 
prefervation of peace mufl: have been equally inad- 
mlffible, whatever concefBons might have been made 
by France to preferve it ; fince the felf-fame fyftetn 
exifted at the commencement of the war, which* was* 
now pronounced to be an infuperable obftacle to nc- 
gociatton, I hope the time is now arrived, or at Icaft 
is rapidly arriving, when the calm common fenfe©^ 
the country will detedt fuch palpable duplicity; * 

This new and fatal principle of hoftility was rfen- 
dered ftill more clear from the pofture of the debated 
upon the addrels ; which was led,, on the part of the 

govern- 
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government, by the Earl of Mornington, in a very 
able. and complicated fpeech, the.refult of much- 
thought and labour, and delivered with great force.. 
It }vas afterwards publifhed as a fort of creed of mi- 
lifters upon the fubjedt of the war. Towards the 
conclufion of this fpeech, as far as I could hear 
diftinSly from the enthufiaftic approbation which thd 
fentiment produced, it contained thefe expreffions^ 
^* Thaf whiljt the prefenty or any Jacobin government k/^ 
*•* continued in France ^ no propofttion for peace could be 
^^ received ar propofed by England" I forbear to re- 
mark upon the fallacy of the means by which this 
ftdut^propofitionwasjuftified; time has unfortunately 
t?een beforehand with me upon the fubjeft ; events 
lave already trampled upon the principles, and re- 
fused the calculations. 



Upon this occafion the Minifter, the Houfe, and 
e Nation, received anothar folemn warning from 
r. Fox, againll the phrenzy of thus purfuing a 
meft big with the moil ruinous confequences, witb^ \/ 
t any defined or definable objeSf. This extraordinary 
nan,fummoning up all the mighty powers of his ca-. 
>ac1ous mind, in a fpeech of unparalleled depth, com- 
irehenfion, and eloquence, detailed the inevitable 
ionfcquences of fuch a proceeding: he predifted 
he future confolidation of France from our very 
fforts to deftroy her : he anticipated the diflblution 
ff a confederacy cemented by no intelligible principle 
>f common intercft : he looked forward to the de- 
irdion of fome, to the lubjiigation of others, and 

with 
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wkh a too piDpbetfc peiic3 (would to God he \^ 
been permitted to expunge the (bene ag^n by hit 
own eouocils !) painted the raelancholj and difaflxoaf 
ftate to whidi his country would in dse end be le- 
duced, and which I affirrt to be nearly her condidon ft 
this moment. Left almoft (ingle as we are upon At 
theatre of war — aiking for peace^ but afking for it is 
Tain^ upon terms which without war were nor oofy 
within our reach ta obtain^ but left to us todidate— ' 
afkiog for peace in France under the preflore^fl 
neceffity created by our own folly — afking it of 
regicide Dircdory, whofc exiftence (I appeal ta 
Burke and Lord Fitzwilliam) was pronounced t#^ 
perpetual war. Silent upon the fufcgeft of retij 
without any atonement to. its Tiolated altars- 
feeking by a thoufand fubterfuges and artifices 
worthy of a great nation (and which mud and 
certainly be unfuccefsful) to reftorc peace wi 
humbling the pride of the mini(ters who 
the war, by confenting to terms which nothing 
their own imbecility could have raifed France to 
condition of offering, or have reduced England 
the mortification of accepting.* 

. In order to relieve the country from the horribk 
condition of thus waging a war without a defined ob* 
jeft, and confcqueillly without a profpeft of teimi« 
nation, Mr. Grey, on the 26th of January, 1791 

♦ A moticn for peace was alfo made in the Houfc of Li 
on the 17th of February, by the Marquis of Landfdown, 
ported by a moft enlightened and cooTincing fpeech upon the 
tcnnefs of that confederacy which h?.8 fincc fallen to pieces* 
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made a motion *' to declare it to be the opinion of the 
** Houfe of Commons^ thai the exiftence of the prejent \ 
«< government of France ought not to he conftdered as 
*' precluding at that time a negotiation for peaceP 

At this time his Majefty's minifters had begun to 
open their eyes to the improbability of reftoring the ^ 
French Monarchy, or, indeed, any monarchical cfta- 
blifliment in France, and had begun to fefe alfo the 
danger of being pledged to war during the eiiftence 
t)f her republican conftijtution. For although Mr. 
Grey's^ prop<^tion had been iifiinBly fluted^ and as 
clearly and diflinSlly accepted for debate hy the miniver y 
as if it had been an iflue framed by lawyers for judi- 
cial dccifion, yet on the day of the motion he fled 
from the difcuflion thus tendered and received, and 
interpofed the following dexterous, but difaftrous, 
amendment — " Declaring the determination of the 
<^ Houfe to fupport the King in the profecution ofthejuji 
'^ and neceffary war^ and praying his Majejly to employ 
*' the refources of the country toprofecute it with vigour 
*• and effe£i. until a pacification could be 
*' effected on just and honourable terms 

*^ WITH any government OF FrANCE CAPA3LE 
'* OF MAINTAINING THE ACCUSTOMED RELA- 
*' TIONS OF PEACE AND AMITY WITH OTHER 
*' COUNTRIES." 

The objed of this amendment which the late 
Houfe of Commons adopted is almoft too plain for 
Gcxnmentary. The minifter, unable to juftify an ab- 
fblute refufal of nejgotiatioa upon any term with the 

L exiting 
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cxifting French government, but being refolvcd not 
to negotiate for the present, nor to pledge bim« 
felf to any future period when he would negotiate, 
nor to any diftinft principles or circumftances by 
which he might (land in any degree pledged at any 
,time upon the fubjed:, had recpurfe to the abfolutcly 
.general terms of his own amendment to evad<^ Mr, 
Grey's propofition. What fort of government it 
was, or might be, which ihould create or fecgre this 
capacity of maintaining the relations of amity he re- 
ferved for his own fingle determination, to be afteci^ 
warcl$ exerciftd juil as it might fuit his conveDiejicc 
from the contingencies of adverfity or fuccefs. If 
fuccefs attended the war, he might continue to deny 
the capacity of preferving amity, and purfue the fyf- 
tem of fubjugation or utter extermination ; whiift on 
the otjier hand, if the adverfity foretold to him over* 
took him, he might recede from his haughty pre- 
^:enfions without inconfiftency or humiliation, andi 

« 

without any change of the principles to be fubdued 
by war, declare the return of a focial and civil capa- 
city of bis own mere creation, 

Jf this tranfadion, pregnant with fp many dangers, 
were not thus authenticated by the very Journals of 
Parliament, the hiftorian who fliQuld venture to 
trahfmit it to fqtur^ tim^S would fcarcely find credit 
for his narration, 

We fee ^ mighty ^pd warlike nation, with a po^ 
yulat^on of twen^y-4iv^ miUions of fouls, iituaicd too 
« pijr very 4oorf / wd wtthi which thctcfcre foooct at 

.1 later 
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later we itiuft cither cultivate a friendly ihtcrcOUr:fei 
or live in a perpetual ftate of warfare; we Cce 
fuch a commuftity put with a (ingle ftroke of the 
pen out of the pale and communion of civilized na* 
tions» We fee her (whilft, flrange to tell ! peace wa^ 
avowed to be our objed) branded in the face of ail 
Europe a$ a {landing plague, abomination, and re* 
proach, not upon any recent aft of aggreflion of 
infult, nor upon any aftual or allcdged refiftance to 
propofitiohs of peace and amity from ourfelves 6t 
from othei* nations, but Only upon thiij arrogant and 
iRfulting pretext of a politic incapacity wholly and' 
purpofely undefined* 

. By this unparalleled procedure, the French nation, 
inftead of being drawn infenfibly back to the humane 
and focial order from which the paroxyfms of her 
revolution had diverted her — inftead of being at 
once awed by and reconciled to Great Britain, from 
feeing her purfuing a fyftem aftivc only as it regarded 
her own fecurity, but in all other refpedls neutral, 
and even coniphcent, ftie has been brought to a tem- 
per of rooted jealoufy and difguft : and, as an animal 
purfued beyond the ordinary courfe for which ita 
comtnon powers and inftinfts are beftowed, rifestoa 
pitch of fagacity, ftrength, and boldnefs, which the 
natural hiftirian can take no account of, — fb France, 
thus baited and infulted, thus fufrounded by nations 
with the atrii of death lifted againft her, has equally 
put at fault the ordinary calculations of national ex- 
eitipns, and brought this rafh afid dangerous mi- 
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nifter to a ftate of- repentance unfortunately toa^late 
for his country. 

The charge which this tranfaftion eflablilhes 
againll him is of the moil ferious and heavy com- 
jjlexion. We are now defired by this very minifttr 
to raife the cry againft the ambition of France; againft 
her infolent demeanour on the fubjefl of peace, and' 
her contempt of the balances which treaties have 
eftablifhed in Europe. If to obey this call would 
ferve the intcrefts of my country, I Ihould think it a 
pious fraud to burn thefe pages, and to join ki the 
abufe. But as railing at our enemies will neither 
conciliate nor fubdue them, it is fit to recoiled that 
the infolence of her deportment has been didVated, if 
nbtjuftified, by our ozvn. It is the Britiih minifter 
who has enabled France to hold a language which it 
niay nor, perhaps, be in our power to filence ;. and 
which, under fimilar circumftances, would be chc 
univerfal language of man from the Pole to the 
Equator, if French principles, French opinions, and 
French revolutron, had never exifted in the world. 

iEvery people, fo abfurdly and impoliticly outraged, 
would hold this language to us: — You, who now 
from no juftice or good-will towards us, but under 
the preflure of a neceffity created by yourfelves, pre- 
fent yourfelves at Paris with the balance of Europe 
in your hands, which you call upon us to refped ; 
you were .the firft to break it to pieces for our de- 
ftruftlbn. You expunged us even from amongft the 

nations 
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nations whofe aggregate compofe that Europe you 
would thus adjuft and balance ; and you invited all fhe 
nations, which ftiould be poifed in its fcales for com- 
mon fccurity, to put themfelves together into one 
fcale to cruih and overwhelm us. In the refiftancc 
of this unprincipled confpiracy, and for our oJ^n 
fecurity againft its efFefts, we have feized upon the 
territories of the principal confpirator, and we will 
preferve them as a barrier againft the dangers we have 
furmounted, which, under other circumftances, might 
have been fatal. You now talk to us of your treaty 
with this Emperor, and we have no right to queftion 
the merit of that fidelity which binds you to each 
other. If you agreed not to lay down the fword but 
by common confent, it is not for France to argue 
Great Britain into a breach of her obligations. But 
what have we to do with the terms of a treaty between 
the Emperor and England which had our utter de- 
flrudion as a nation for its foundation ; and if, as 
you aflert, (perhaps with reafon) that it is inadmiffi- 
ble for France to fet up the annexation of Belgium, 
and the demands of her conjiitutton as a bar to the 
propofed rerrocefEon, it is no lefs inadmiffible for 
Great Britain to fet up her o':jon treaties with belli- 
gerent nations made without the confent of France, 
and made only for her deftrudion, as her ultimatum 
for the reftoration of the peace whichT^^ propofes. 

Would to God this were the language of fpeculation 
only — if it were fo, it Ihould not be publicly mine- 
but it is the a<Stual language of the councils of France, 

as 
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as wilt appear more diftindly in the fequel— -as agalnft 
minifters it is an argument of weight ; but I hope to 
(hew hereafter, that under other councils it never 
could have been held, and would not even now be 
held in the fame extent or in the fame temper againft 
the Briti(h nation in its old, fimple, manly, and au- 
guft chanufter of freedom. 

Miniflers cannot hereafter be fheltered from the 
refponfibility of thefe proceedings upon the plea of 
inadvertency or ijiiftakc. Their danger and impo- 
licy, and their certain cSeA to'produce the very con- 
jundure we are at this moment placed in, was infilled 
on before the late Parliament in both Houfes in a 
fenes of motions, one after another, during two 
whole feffions, condudtcd with fuch great abilities, 
and fupported by fuch obvious policy, that though 
they had no effeft within doors, they wrought an in- 
fenfible efFed upon the public, which, mixed with the 
diftrefles of the war, and the impracticability of itS' 
objeft, convinced the minifter that his pretenfions 
muft at laft be abandoned, and led him, amidft the 
ftf^ggles of obftinacy and neceffity, to purfue that 
fyftem of management, duplicity, and evafion, 
which has placed us, at length. In our prefent fitua- 
tion. 

On the 6th of February, 1795, Mr. Grey moved 
a refolution, that without prefuming to didate or to 
fuggeft the time, or the mode, or the lines of ne- 
gptiation, only fought to remove the formal obfiacle 

by 
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by the acknowledgment of a power in France compe- 
tent to negotiate; ^* and appealing for that compe- 
** tency not only to the univerfal principles on which 
^* all nations had ever afted towards each other, but 
*^ to the pradtice and experience of the United States 
*' of America, and of feveral powers of Europe in 
^* amity with the French republic." 

This refolution was confidered by the 'minifter to 
be in fubftance the fame which had been made in the 
January preceding, and was difpofed of accordingly 
by the previous queftion. But Mr. Wilber force, 
member for Yorkfliire, ftruck I muft fuppofe by tht 
unanfwerable principle and moderation of the propo^ 
fition, divided with the minority ; declaring that the 
language in the addrefs to his Majefty's fpeech, and 
on various other occafions having held out to the 
French, that we would not treat with their prefent 
rulers, it was fit that that infurmoun table obftacle to 
peace ihould immediately be removed. And that aa 
the latter part of the refolution had no other objeft, 
he (hould give it hb fupport. 

I mention this circumftance, becaufe it proves to 
a. demonftration, that independently of all terms of 
nigatiatioHy the incapacity, of France to negotiate conti-^ ^ 
UHtdtobe the ruling principle of the war. * 

That the feffion might not pafs away, leaving the 
tffiairs of the public in a condition fo unexampled, 
mor^ efpccially, as it was plain from a thoufand cir- 
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cumftances, that before Plarliament could re-aflemble, 
the condition of Great Britain would be lefs com- 
manding, Mr. Fox, on the 24th of March, moved 
that the Houfc might rcfolve itfelf into a committee 
of the whole Houfe, to confider of the (late of the na- 
tion. I had the good fortune to hear the noble ora- 
tion by which thisTnotion was fupported. Its prin- 
cipal heads and arguments the public is happily pof- 
feflcd of; but not of all the fubordinate parts which 
conneded them together, much lefs of that awful 
and commanding eloquence which brought home 
every part of it to the underftanding and the hca:rt* 
It did not, however, add a fingle name to the divi- 
(ion; and although the internal commotions of France 
were then faft fub(iding, though her prefent conftitu- 
tion was in a (late of organization, though the King of 
Fruffia's conduct was more than ambiguous, though 
the French had penetrated into the heart of Catalonia, 
and a peace of neceflity with Spain was inevitably 
approaching, and though we were proceeding by re* 
monftrance againfl the Swifs cantons, Tufcany, and 
Genoa, on the fubjedt of their neutrality ; yet the 
Parliament was prorogued without any inquiry into 
the paft, or plan or objeft for the future ; an infu- 
perable obftacle of peace was wantonly prcferved, 
and France was left under the ban of excommuni- 
cation to exhauft our refources, to feparate us from 
our allies, to extend her conquefts, and upon the un- 
alterable and univerfal principles of human condud, 
to nouri(h that fpirit of difbruft and amrao(ity, at which 
w^ A6W aflfeft to be furprifed. 

When 
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When the Parliament tnct, on the 29th of Oftober, 
1795, fome of the changes in, the affairs of Europe, 
which all the world, except minifters, had feen the 
certain approach of, had arrived, and the reft were 
following. The deteilable expedition at Quiberon 
had failed, and covered its authors with everlafting 
(hame ; all profpeft of keeping up rebellion in La 
Vendee had vaniftied, and France was far advanced 
in the organization of her prefent conftitution; many 
of our poffeffions in the Weft Indies had been over- 
run and pillaged, the King of Pruffia had totally 
departed from his alliance, and Spain had been for« 
cibly detached from it; the dominion of the Stadt- 
hplder had pafled away, and his Majefty declared to 
us to be in a ftare of war with fubjugated Holland, 
Miniftcrs, however, faw nothing in all this, difaftrous 
or alarming — on the contrary, his- Majefty's fpeech 
began with the following encouraging declaration : 

• 

^^ // is a great f at isf action to me to rejleif, that 
*^ notwithftanding the many events unfavourable to 
^* fbe common caufe, the profpeSi refulting from the 
** general Jituation of affairs has, in many refpeUSy 
*^ been materially improved in the courfe of the prefent 
" w,arr 

Amongft the enumerated improvements, the alte- 
ration in the affairs of France was not omitted, and 
would probably have appeared the moft ftriking and 
remarkable if it had not been wholly eclipfed by the 
conclufion which waS' drawn from it. / 

M France 
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France had now organized her new conftitution, 
and as the country was looking with encrcafed anxiety 
to the moment when Ihe might be declared capable of 
negotiation, it might have been exped:cd that mini- 
ftcrs would have advifed his Majefty to connedt the 
communication of this important event with the prof- 
pe& of immediate peace. 

If,, by the praftice of the.conftitution,. the fpeech 
of the Sovereign proceeded perfonally from himfelf, 
it is impoffible they could have been feparated ; but 
the fpeech of the King is the fpeech of his minifter, 
and is always fo confidered by the Parliament and the 
nation, and in good truth the prefent one bears the 
moft indelible and genuine marks of its author. 

As the anarchy of France was in a manner admitted 
to.be at an end, what was to come next ? A govern- 
ment undoubtedly capable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of amity — no — thjs conclufion would have been 
too rapid a motion towards a negotiation. — We were 
therefore told, *^ that the diJiraElion and anarchy 
which had prevailed in France had led to a crifis^ 
of which it zvas as yet impoJjibU to fore fee the ifue; 
** but zvhich, in all human probability^ muft produce 
" conjequences highly important to the interefts of Eu- 
*^ rope. 

This bold and penetrating declaration led the way, as 
might be expeded^ to the old neceffity of profecuting 
the war with vigour and alacrity ; and accordingly, 
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with the communication of new treaties, this was the 
conciufionof hisMajefty'sfpeech, which, in the form 
of a fuitable addrcfs, received again the fanftion of 
the late Houfe of Commons. 

On this occafion Mr. Fox once more implored the 
minifters, and the Houfe, and the nation, to advert 
to our condition, and the utter impra^fticability of 
fucceeding in the objeft of the war, and propofed an 
humble ackirefs, " ,earneftly befeeching his Majefty 
^* not to confider the governing powers of France to 
"be incapable of maintaining the accuftomed rcla» 
*^ tions of peace and amity, and appealiBg to the 
" recent treaties (he had entered into, and the peace 
*' that Ihe already maintained with Pruffia, Spain, 
" and feveral of the princes of the empire.** — This 
falutary propofition was alfo negatived— the minifter, 
at the fame time, declaring, that when the conftitution 
of France Ihould be put in activity with the acqui- 
efcence of the nation, fo as to enable its legiflaturfe to 
fpeak as the reprefentatives of the French people, 
we ought then to be ready to negotiate, without any 
regard to the form di nature of the government. 

Here then was another explicit admiffion, that 
without any refufal on the part of France to ne- 
gotiate, or upon any fpecific difference (as at 
prejent) concerning terms of peace, we were fufFering 
her to confolidate her empire, to nourilh her ani- 
mofities, to diffolve our alliances, and to threaten 
Europe with univerfal fubjugation : the blood and 
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money of England pouring out, in the mean time* 
until our conftitution-mongers and augurs of political 
capacities fliould be fatisfied that France Was fit to be 
received into the holy communion of the robbers and 
deftroyers of Poland. 

" The longeft day will have an end/* In only a 
little more than a month after this period, France 
had completed her probation to the fatisfadion of 
his Majefty's minifters, who accordingly advifed the 
King to fend a meflage to the Commons on the 9th 
of December, acquainting the Houfe, *^ Thai the 
crifis which was depending at the beginning of the 
feffion, had led tojuch a Jiate of things^ as would 
^' induce his Majefty to meet any difpofition to nego^ 
tiation on the part of the enemy ^ with an earneft de- 
fire to give it the fullejt andjpeedieft effe£l, and to 
conclude a treaty of general peace zihenever it could 
*^ be effected onjufi and f nit able terms for his Majejty 
^* and his allies J* 

It is fit to paufe here a little to examine this de- 
claration; to confider to whut, in honeft efFedt, 
though not in precife words, it pledged the minifters 
who advifed it, that we may be enabled to examine 
the correfpondence or repugnancy of their fubfequent 
conduft to their folemn engagements in the mouth of 
their Sovereign. 

The declaratipn admits the return of France to a 
capacity to maintain the common relations of peace 
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and amity, bcqaufe, though it mafks this capacity 
under the vague defignation (/ ^^//^/^ of things^ yet a 
rcadinefsto negotiate, in avowed conformity with the 
King's former declarations, amounts to a fubftantive 
admiffion, that t\^, formerly declared objiacle to peace 
from the condition of France was done away. More- 
over, by the expreflion of an earneft defire, on the 
part of his Majefty, to give the fuUeft efFett to the 
fpeedicft negotiation of an honourable peace, it un- 
queftionably bound the minifters to take fome imme- 
diate ftep to manifeft the fincerity of that decla- 
ration. But mark the refervation obvioufly intro- 
duced into the meffage to nullify this whole pro- 
ceeding. 

Minifters were pledged to no active ftep whatfoever : 
on the contrary, the language of the meflage com- 
pleatly fecured to them the privilege of continuing 
perfeftly paflive upon the fubjcdt of peace. His 
Majefty only expreffed his readinefs to. meet any 
difpofition on the part of his enemies to negotiate. 
Now, confidering again the royal declaration as not 
at all perfonal to the King, but wholly as the aft of 
his minifters, in what language fliall ^ fpeafcof it? 
Where or how was his Majefty, in the nature of 
things, to meet fuch pacific difpofitions, however they 
might have been entertained on the part of France ? 
The Britifh government, by the various adts of its 
Crown and Parliament (enumerated in the preceding 
pages), had interpofed a pofitive and public obftacle 
to negotiation — it had declared the incapacity of the 
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French government ; an obftacle the moft infulting 
and degrading ever ofTered by one independent na- 
tion to another; and, notwithftanding this declaration 
of the new (late of things in the meflage, it is plain 
that this obftacle ftill continued. 

The declaration was a mere private communica- 
tion of the King of Great Britain to his own Pariia* 
ment : it contained no fignification to France of this 
change of fentiment regarding her government. The 
exiftence of a government was not even acknow- 
ledged. — If indeed his Majefty liad accompanied the 
communication to his own Parliament with an au- 
thoritative declaration to the new government of 
France, acknowledging its civil capacity as the re- 
prefentative of the French nation, and expreffing a 
readinefs to negotiate, even in the paffivc language 
of the meflage, I fhould then have confidered fuch 
a proceeding as a fair motion towards peace. But I 
again make my conftant appeal to the enlightened 
good fenfe of the country, wTierher, without making 
France at all a party to this proceeding, without any 
declaration to her, that we faw that capacity in her 
government admitted by the meffage, but which we 
had fo long denied, it was poffible minifters could 
believe for a moment that they were really advancing 
in the work of peace. I defire to ftand or fall in the 
whole of what I have written, as this plain queftion 
fliall be anfwered by every man whofe reafon is not 
difordered, or whofe heart is not corrupted. 

When 
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When the meflage came to be taken into conffde- 
ration in the Houfe of Commons on the 9th of De- 
cember, the remarks I have made upon the wording 
of it were completely illuftrated. The addrefs 
breathed nothing but vigorous preparations for con- 
tinuing the war— not a hint was given of any commu- 
nication to France of our fentiments concerning her 
new government ; nor was there any thing in the 
language of minifters that could lead France even to 
believe, that we looked towards a negotiation in the 
genuine temper and fpirit of peace. 

In oppofition to this addrefs, an amendment was 
nik>ved by Mr. Sheridan, ^^ lamenting that his Ma- 
** jefty had ever been led to confider the internal 
^*- prder of things in France as an obftacle to peace, 
*^ becaufe, if the prcfent order of things were ad- 
^' mitted as the inducement to negotiation, a change 
": of that order of things might be confidered as a 
** ground for difcontinuing negotiation begun, or 
** even for abandoning a treaty concluded ; and 
** praying his Majefty to give diftinft direftions, that 
*^ immediate negotiation might be entered upon for 
** the above falutary objed." I forbear to notice 
the powerful manner by which this moft feafonable 
propofition was fupported, becaufe it might feem as 
if it were the only occafion in which this extraordinary 
perfon bad employed his great talents in Parliament 
upon the fubjedt of the war. I have not before had 
occafion to name Mr. Sheridan, becaufe my object 
naturally led me to the propofitions made in Parlia- 
ment 
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ment during the war, and not to the debates on 
them, which are in the hands of every, body; bgt 
when I am brought to name him as the mover of 
this amendment, it is but a juft tribute to fo happy 
an union of public fpirit and genius, to exprefs my 
admiration of the various powers of his mind, which 
nature has fo feldom united. A fuperior and fublimc 
eloquence, the force of found reafoning, and tb^ 
happieft command of wit, which ferves occafionally 
to expofe when no arguments would defeat, and 
which affords the happieft illuftration of Pope's dc- 
fcription of this rare and ufeful qualification. 

For the fame reafons, let me not be thought to 
have overlooked the merits of the few excellent atid 
accomplifhed perfons who compofe the minority in 
both Houfes of Parliament, and who have difiin- 
guiflied themfelves by their talents and fteadipefs in 
the caufe of their country— amidft the moft mortify- 
ing and difpiriting circumftances which ever attended 
any oppofition in Britilh Houfes of Parliament* This 
fmall body of men have ftood firmly and indefatigably 
at their pods, animated by the fenfations which a great 
moral writer afcribes to greatnefs under temporary 
deprcflion and negledt ; ** Little difappointed, not at 
*^ all dejeftedi relying upon their own merit with 
** fteady confcioufnefs; and waiting, without impa- 
tience, the viciffitudes of opinion and the impar- 
tiality of a future generation/' 






From 
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. t^rom the 9th of December, 1795, when this 

tneffage from the King was agitated, and the pro- 

ipofition for negociation was negatived, until the 8th 

of March, 1796, when Mr. Wickham tranfmitted 

the note* to M. Barthelemi, no motion whatfoever^ 

dircftly or indireftly, was made by miniftcrs towards 

peace — on the contrary, when they were again urged 

to it by a motion of Mr. Grey, in the Houfe of 

Commons, on the 6th of February, the anfwer Was> 

that though the negociation had been declared inad- 

miflSble, they were not to be bound hand and foot 

to negociate ; and we are now therefore brought, at 

laft, to the period of Mr. Wickham's propofition, 

.the true criterion by which the wifdom and finccrity 

of minifters, on the fubjedt of peace, muft: be efti- 

riiated ; not only becaufe both the time and the mode 

were the refuk of their own long deliberations, but 

becaufe they have been pleafed to aflert, in his 

M^jefty's late r(5yal declaration, ^^ that the ftep in 

^* queftion was the bejt calculated for its object ; that 

*f the anfwer of the French government zvas haughty 

*f and evajive^ and affeSled to quejtion the fmcerity 

** of thofe difpojitions of which His Majeftfs conduct 

*^ afforded so unequivocal a proof." Laying in 

my conftitutional claim, a third time, to confider his 

Majefty's declaration as the declaration of his minifter 

tnerely, and for which he is perfonally refponfible, I 

♦ See the note alluded to in his Majefty*s late melTagc, and 
jprinted with the other parts of the negociation, on Lord Malmef- 
bury*8 return from Paris, for the uic of both Houfes of Parlia- 
ments 

N Utterly 
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litterly deny that the bcft ftep, or that any juft or 
rational ftep was taken by minifters in Mr. Wick- 
ham's pro*p6fitions towards peace. And I aflerr^ 
that It was impoflible that France fhould not aftually 
entertain that fufpicion of our fincerity which the de- 
claration charges to be affedlc d. 

In order toeftablifh the grounds of this-aflertion, I 
defire only to recur to the obfervation which I have 
already made upon his Majefty's nieflage in the Dc« 
eember preceding^ 

Till that tifne, France had been declared incapable 
of maintaining the common civil intercourfe of na-' 
tions. Her government had been publickly branded* 
to all Europe as a den of tyrants and robbers, and her 
country had been invaded, not only by foreign war, 
but by her revolted fubjeds, under Englifh banners, 
to defolate France by inteftine and civil fury. 

I am not ndw rc-arguing the impropriety of fuch 
a proceeding, I am only ftating the fad, in order ta 
cftimate its natural effefts. 

When Mr. Wickham rtiade his propofition in 
March, no notification (as I have obferved already) • 
had been given to France that any change of fenti- 
ment had taken place in the Britifh councils on the 
fubjeft of her government, neither could flie read it 
in the conduct of the war. England was ftill endea- 
youring to engage the activity of her allies in the 

original 
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. original caufe which had confederated Europe. She 
continued as before to fubfidize the Emperor, and, 
what is more important, ihe continued to pay the 
army of the Prince of Conde, made up of French 
noblemen, who could not be fuppofed to be fighting 
for the new French conftitution, and whom, by the 
bye, they never took into pay until they had in effeft 
given up the very caufe for which tbefe unfortuoatc 
^nen were contending. 

Under thefe circumftances, could France really 
believe that we were fincerely converted to her repub- 
JUcan government by the divifion of the Council of 
AiK:ients from the Council of Five Hundred, and in 
theilriking fimilitude between the five perfonsof the 
Diredory and the hereditary unity of the monarchical 
part of a (late ? Had we acknowleged her govern- 
ment ^ or had we told her of this happy and wonder- 
iul cojiverfion ? or is there a man of honour in Eng* 
lai]id, who will lay his hand upon his heart jand fay, 
ibat he believes this new French conftitution, this 
legitimate infant of a month old, was the caufe of 
the King's meflage? Nay, further, who will not 
admit that the growing neceflities of the country, and 
the feelings cf the people on the fubjeft of the war, 
did not folely and fingly produce it ? And that mini- 
fters were feeling their way towards peace, whilft they 
were taking the chance of the tables to fupport and 
SP triumph in the war? Let Mr. Burke and Lord Fitz- 
William anfwer thefe queft ions, refpeftable witnefles as 
jdaey are^ from the confiftency of their teftimony.^*- 

N z Let 
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Let them tell us upon their honours, where was the 
difference between this new order of things expreffed 
in the King's meflage, and the old order of things, 
which was with them and minifters together^ and /nil 
with tlemy the foundation of the war with France, 
and the flame that fed it from the beginning. How 
could we then be fo weak as to expeft, that a raoft 
fubtle, infulted, and enraged enemy, would believe 
what we do not believe ourfelves, and what no man 
of common fenfe ever did, or to the end of the world 
will believe. 

But fuppofing thefe obfervations to be out of the 
queftion, was there any thing in the mode of Mr. 
Wickham's propofition as conneded with the ante-r 
cedent or with the exifting relations of the twp 
countries, which gave it even the air of a ferious and 
manly embafly from one great ftate at war with ano- 
ther; Mr. Wickham had no diplomatic charafter 
conferred upon him for the purpofe of negociation — 
he was only the minifter to the Swifs cantons: he had 
no fpecific inftrudions from his court on the fubjeft, 
except indeed thofe which he communicated to Mr. 
Barthelemi, viz. ^^ That he. was not in any maNt 

*^ NER authorized TO ENTER WITH HIM INTO ANY 
*^ NEGOCIATION OR DISCUSSION UPON THE SUBTEGT 
f* OF HIS NOTE." 

> 

The objeft, therefore, of Mr. Wickham's propo- 
fition, and the extent of this authority, were to pump 
M. Barthelemi, A new title in the code of diplo- 

piacy. 
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macy, perfeftly fuitable to the novel principles upon 
which the war had been engaged. But what muft 
be decifive with every thinking perfon, that minifter? 
were rather fceking for fome public juftification for 
continuing the war than anxioufly looking for an ^^ 
opening towards peace, is their conduft upon re- 
ceiving the anfvver of France tranfmitted to Mr. 
Wickham. 

This anfvver, like the late one to Lord Malmef- 
bury at Paris, fet up the French conftitution as an u^ 
abfolute bar to the ceffion of any part of the territory 
of the republic, but in other refpefts inviting nego- 
tiation. 

Now I am not at all about to juflify this preten- 
fion of France, far lefs (he reafon of it, which I con- 
iider to be pcrfeftly frivolous, and unworthy of a 
great and enlightened nation in its communication 
with another; but for that very reafon 1 confider the 
anfwer as more favourable for continuance of nego- 
tiation than If (he had refufed the ceffion on the 
ground of national fafety produced by the aggref- 
(ions of the confederacy ; becaufe as no determina- 
tion was expreffed to keep Belgium, except for a 
reafon which further difcuffion might well have 
Ihewn to be no reafon at all, it appears to me to have 
opened to minifters fhad they reaUy been anxious for 
peace) a far better opportunity for keeping negoti- 
ation open, than when they afterwards fent Lord 

lylalmefbury to Paris to recommence it ; and which, 

if 
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if accompanied with a gentlenefs and franknefs, not 
only confiftcnt with, but the very charafterillic of, in- 
dependence and greatnefs, might have been attended 
with the mod fakilary confequences. Inftead of this» 
what was the coadudt of the very men who now talk 
to us of their fincerit)^, and who demand our confi- 
dence as peace-makers } 

Although Mr. Wickham's note was a collateral, 
private, and, I might almoftfay, a confidential com- 
jnunication from Mr. Wickham to M. Bardielemi^ 
to found the dif|X)fitions of the French- government 
as a channel to further communications ; yet no 
fooner was this anfwer given, and by the fame coUa^ 
teralmode of communication we had ourfelves prc- 
fcribed, than we immediately and eagerly feized the 
opportunity of officially * publilhing it to all Europe 
in the name of the Court of London, making it the 
vehicle of frcfti abufe upon France, and of a new 
fpur to the vigorous profecution of the war. 

But what is worfl of all (and for which, in my opi^ 
nion, miniflers defervc the fevereft cenfure and pu- 
nilhment), they diftated in this note a language for 
their fovereign to all the courts of Europe, containing 
a pledge fcarcely preferved already, and from which, 
perhaps, it may be wifdom hereafter wholly to depart. 
^^ PFhile ihefe difpojitions /hall beperftfud in^^ (fays the 
note of the court of London, adverting to the refufal 

* Vide the note dated loth of April, 1796, lately publiflicd for 
Hike life of the two Houfof of Failiament. 

to 
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to difannex any part of the French territory) ^* nothing 
•* is left for the King but toprofecuie a war equally juft 
^* aitd necejfary.^^ The note then goes on ro fay, 
** that whenever the King's enemies Jhould manifefi 
** MORE pacific fentimentSy his Majefty would them 
•^ concur with his allies in meafures the beft calculated 
**■ to reftorepeaceJ"* 



No'.v let us fee how well his Majefty's miniftcrf 
have maintaiaed this dignified language of their So- 
rereign ; let us examine whether, for the mere pur- 
pofe of obtaining money for the profecuting their 
favourite war, they did not hold out fallacious hopes 
of peace when not a (hadow of new hope exifted ; 
whether they did not make his Majefty lower the 
tone of his public declaration to all Europe^ by fending 
a public embafly to Paris without any manifeftations 
of more pacific fentiments in our enemies ; and 
whether, for the mere occafion, they did not falfely 
create. a ftrong fenfation in the public mind on the 
fubjeft of peace. Whether they did not tacitly, and, 
in fubftance, hold out that fomething important had 
happened fince the date of the circular note of the 
court of London, opening anew profpedt of treating 
with effeft, although they knew that things were not 
merely in the fame condition, but in a much worfe ; 
bccaufe the interval had not been employed in con- 
ciliatory conduft; becaufe the French might have 
been expefted to be more haughty by recent fuccefles, 
which were beyond the reach of imagination in the 
March preceding; and becaufe, neverthelefs, minifters 

had 
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tad privately refolved to refift their former preteri-* 
Cons oppofed to Mr. Wickham's negotiation by aii 
abfolute^«^ qua non in the front of the new one to be 
fet on foot* 

It would be an affront to the public to riiaiiitain 
by argument what fpeaks for itfelf, yet, to preferve 
the thread of the proceedingj fome notice mud b^ 
taken of this important ernbafly. 

I have long had the honour to be well acquainted 
with Lord Malmcfbury ; I greatly refpect his diplo- 
matic talents, and I fee no reafon to change my 
opinion from any thing which is perfonal to him in 
the late negotiation* 1 lament the narrowncfs of his 
powers, and, indeed, if I were perfcnally his enemy, 
I might as well abufe the bell-man, if I received a 
libel by the poft, as reflcft upon a meffenger becaufe 
lie happens to be called an ambaffador* 

From the 9th of April laft, the date of the cir- 
cular note of the court of London, till the opening of 
the new Parliament in November, which announced 
Lord Malmelbury's miffion, no intermediate ftep to- 
wards negotiation had been taken ; and a very ftrong 
fenfation began to prevail ia the public mind on the 
fubjedl. From the enormous public expenditure 
more alarming difficulties, in the way of the fupplies, 
were at the fame tiilie approaching than any Britifh . 
niinifter ever had to encounter. The ordinary plan of 
a common loan , was abandoned ; and^ as it was jm- , 

poffible 
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poffiblc to forefee with certainty the refoUrces which 
the overflowing zeal of the public fo rapidly pro- 
vided, fchemes of finance wholly new to England, 
and alien to her conftitution^ were publicly in agita- 
tion. Nothing, indeed, but Lord Malmftury's 
miflion could probably have prevented the experi- 
ment ; but a direft motion towards peace by a digni- 
fied embafly, and the profpeft of obtaining it> which 
was induftrioufly held out alfo, naturally animated 
the public zeal, and fupplied with popularity the 
occeffities of government. 

To give time for this operation, was the obvioua 
plan of the forms in which Lord Malmefbury was 
inftrufted to negotiate. Minifters had determined 
(no matter whether properly or not) to infift, that 
Belgium fliould not continue to be a part of France. 
The French Diredtory, on the other hand, (no 
matter whether properly or not) had determined not 
to cede it; and this determination they had publicly 
cxpreflcd in the month of March preceding. If 
England, therefore, with this determination of difani- 
nexing Belgium as a fine qua non^ the propriety of 
which I am ftill not difcuffing, had really feton foot 
the negotiation, with a view to afcertain whether 
France ftill perfifted in this unjuft and unfounded 
pretenllon, as exprefled by M. Barthelemi to Mr, 
Wickham, the bufinefs could not have lafted a day. 
It would of courfe have begun with adireft rcferenc^e 
to the formerly expreffed determination in March ; it 
would have contained a candid, and, in my opinion, 

O aa 
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an eafy refutation of its principles, and would have 
demanded an anfwer. This fimple courfe would 
hiive brought the matter to an inftantaneous conclu- 
fion. But, inftead of this dircd: and obvious proce- 
dure, what do the papers which have been laid on 
the table of the Houfe of Commons really contain ? 
what have been the proceedings of this embafly, 
which fea(bnably occupied fo many weeks, amufing 
the Englilh public while the loan was tranfafting ? 

The whole proceeding is neither more nor lefs 
than this — the court of London having refolved upon 
a Jine qua non, which they did not at firft communi- 
cate, and which was in direft oppofition to the former 
\}uh\\c Jine qua non of trance, as expreffed in the March 
preceding, propofe mutual compenfation as the bafis 
of ncgoriaricn. The Executive Direftory, being de- 
termined not to adopt that bafis of compenfation 
which fliould break in upon their former determina- 
tion, not to cede the territory of the republic, anfwer, 
that they cannot accept compenfation as a bafis, un- 
lefs they know what it comprehends, and they there- 
fore demiiml of Lord Malmefbury to ftate his fpecific 
propofition of compenfation. This demand the 
ambaflador, in purfuance of his inftruftions, of 
courfe refufes, until the Directory (hould firft admit 
the bafis. After a confiderable length of time in this 
difpute about nothing, the French Direftory, who 
never meant, nor in common fenfe could mean, that 
rnutual compenfation (the bafis of every pqffible peace) 
ihould not be the bafis of the propofed one, but who 

were 
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were only determined not to accept that br.fi$ of 
compenfatioii which comprehended the Neihcrlands, 
at laft confent to remove this ridiculous ftumbling- 
block, and, by M. Delacroix's letter to Lord 
M-ilmefbury the 27th of November, they hold this 
language to him, which accordingly remaned it. 

" Our arifwevyof the c^th and iid of lajl Brumaire^ 
* * contained an acknowledgement of the principle of com" 
" penfationy by a/king you to Jlate.wbat it comprehended. 
^* But to avoid all farther pretext of dijcujfion on the 

** f^f^P^j the Executive Dire32cry now makes the poji- 

ii 

** tive declaration of fuch acknowledgement, and Lord 
** Malmsjhury is accordingly again invited in the terms 
** of the propofal of lid Brumaire, to dejignate without 
** delay and exprejsly the ohjeEis of reciprocal ccmpen^ 
** fation which he has to propoje'^ 

Now if peace, or the infiant alternative between 
peace and war, had been the ferious objeft of this em- 
bafly, was not a man of the ambaflador's high dignity 
and great capacity to be entrufted with even a fingle 
term which conftituted xSxtfme qua non of his embafly ? 
that (ingle term was not, however, entrufted to Lord 
Malmelbury ; and after the public mind was kept 
ftretched upon the rack of impatience, the ambafla- 
dor had no anfwer at all to give upon the fubjed, 
but defired to confult his court. The reafon of thig 
ftrange departure from the ordinary aixl natural 
courfe of negotiation, in the hands of a high and ac-. 
complilhed ambaffador, all the world is already 

O 2 aware 
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aware of. Procraftinvation was moft material, . not 
only from the p:;rticular circumftance of the Joan^ 
but fom the critical ftatc of the war. When the 
embally was firft projefted,we were in the lowed ebb 
of difgrace and misfortune. We had nothing left 
to cover our aakcdnefs but what wc had torn from 
the Dutch, for whofe protcftion to went to war; and 
our laft ally, the Emperor, was likely to be even 
beficged in his capita! : but whilft Lord Malmelbury 
was at Paris, the unexampled fpirit and gallantry of 
the Archduke Charles changed the face of things, 
^nd the feafon became favourable for negotiation to 
lie upon its oars. 

At laft, however, the fpecified cU mand of com- 
pcnfation, which every body is acquainted with, was 
tranfmitted to, and delivered by Lord Malmelbury, 
in which England demanded reftitution to the Em- 
peror, on the footing of the Jlalus ante bellum^ This 
demand was not expreffed in terms as a Jine qua non^ 
or ultimatum, upon the face of the confiderttial me- 
morial; but in the collateral difcuffions with M. Dela- 
croix, it was expreffed as a positive ultimatum that 
Belgium Jhould not remain as part of France. This ap- 
pears by Lord Malmefbury's letter to Lord Grenvillc 
in the following words * : " Tou then perftft, /aid 
♦* M. DelacroifCy in applying this principle to Belgium? 

* This letter is very creditable to Lord Malmelbury ; it never 
could be inteiidcd for publication, yet it has all the pcrfpicuiry, 
^prreftnefs, and elegance, gf the lAoft fludied performance, 

^' I an. 
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" I anfiverei moficeriainlyi and IJhouldnot deal fairly 
" xvitbyou if I bejitated to declare in the outfet of the 
** negotiation^ that on this point you must en- 
" tertain no expectation that his majesty 

" WILL RELAX, QR EVER CONSENT TO SEE BeLCIUM 

"a part of FRANCE," And again in the fame 
fetter, . *^ i^/' M, Delacroix, ** again ajked me^ 
** wpetber in his report be was to Jlate the difuniting 
** Belgium /7j tf fine qua non from which his Majejiy 
^^ Viould not depart \ I replied^ it most certainly 

*^ WAS A SINE QJJA NON FROM WHICH HIS MAJESTY 

*^ ^OULD NOT depart/' And again in the very 

IJCXt paragraph, " M Delacroix repeated his concern 

** iU the peremptory, way in which I made this ajfertion ; 

** and afked whether it would admit of no modification y 

** /replied, if France could in a centre projet, point out 

*' a pra£iicable and adequate one, still k:eeping in 

^* VIEW that the Netherlands must not be 

** French, or likely again to fall into the 

^ hands of France, /«rij fropojal might certainly 

^* Ar taken into confideration. 



This lafi expreflion, which has been confidered as 

opening the negociation, by the adniiiSon of a contre 

\^frcjetj not only re-infifts upon the original fine qua 

MOHj but even adds another, not exprefled before ; for 

Lord Malmeihiiry adds^ that this contre projet muft 

not only keep in view, that Belgium Ihould not be 

[French, which he had feid before ; ** but, that i$ 

\-^* flbculd not he again likely to fall into the hands qf 

This 
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This private difcuffion being finiflied, M. Dela- 
croix, but without pofitive inftruclions, expreffed his 
own apprehenfioA, that this would terminate the 
negotiation, and tranfmitted the note and confidential 
memorial to his government. 

The Executive Directory having received them, 
and having learned undoubtedly from M. Delacroix, 
by Lord Malmefbury's permiffion, that the retro- 
ccffion of Belgium from France, thovgh not offidalt) 
exprejfed in the memorial an as ultimatum j was never- 
thelefs abfolutely infilled on as fuchy ihey demanded 
of Lord Malmefbury that he would fend his ultima- 
tum officially in writing. This demand was expreffed 
in the following words : ^' And to require of you iQ j 

give into me officially, in twenty-four hours^ your ' 

ultimatum figned by you^ 






This required ultimatum had undoubtedly a 
pointed reference to Belgium, and cannot be confidcr- 
cd as a requifition of an ultimatum upon every colU- 
tcral point of negociation. It feems to have been fo 
iinderftood by Lord Malmefbury himfelf ; for his 
Lordfliip referring to his official note, and alfo to his 
verbal declarations to M. Delacroix, conneSing thetn- 
properly together ^ exprelTes himfelf thus: *^He therefor^ 
" can add nothing to the ajfuranc^s whic% he has alreaiy 
^^ given to the minifter for foreign affsiirs, as well by 
*^ word of niouth as in his official nQte!\ 



\\\% 
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This anfwer from Lofd Malmclbury^ which was 
cofreft, explicit, and manly, incorporated by inh- 
Tt^QQxht unofficial Jine qud tion, delivered verbally to 
M. Delacroix, with the official demand of the Jiatus 
ante belluniy contained in the confidential memorial. 
The Direftory confidered it as fuch, and therefore 
repeated their former ultimatum on that point, as 
exprefled in the March preceding to Mr. Wickham,' 
viz. ^' That they zvotild liften to no propojal contrary to 
the conjtituiion^ to th& laws^ and to the treaties which 
bind the Republic.*' This anfwer being ultimatum 
againft ultimritum, upon a particular point, the nego- 
tiation was brought to an inevitable conclufion ; and 
It is felf-evident, that this muft have been its fate in 
one day or in one hour, if Great Britain, aware, with 
the reft of Europe, of the former determination of 
France regarding Belgium, and determined to con- 
tinue to refift that pretenfion, had aiked her at once 
whether fhe would confent to modify or to aban- 
don it. 

When the details of this negociation came to be 
confidered in the Houfe of Commons, on the 30th 
of December laft, the minifter difplayed all that 
dexterity and ability, for which he is fo remarkale. 
His objeft was to conceal from the Houfe thefe 
obvious conclufions which ftare one in the face from 
reading the preceedings, and to inccnfe the Parlia- 
ment and the nation at the infolent unfounded pre- 
tences of France, which defeated, by their unparal- 
leled abfurdity and inadmiffibility, the earneft anxiety 
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of minillcrs for peace. He wifely, therefore, and 
ably, and dexteroufly, kept in the back ground the 
thing refiiftd, which formed the obftacle. — He pru- 
dently fupprefied the details of his own adminiflracion, 
which had given to Frahce both the power and the 
temper to refufe the demanded ceiSon of Belgium, and 
brought forward, with thegreateftaddrefs,the unfound- 
ed reafons for the refufal; reafons, which I am the laft 
man to fupport; which I think are abfurd and ridi* 
cuFou^, but which were, in fadt, very little to the argu- 
ment of our fituation* Mr. Pitt knew this, and 
therefore feized upon it as the weak point of his 
adverfary. He made it every thing in his view of 
Qonfiderbg the termination of the negociation, and 
triumphed with the Houfe by a forcible and elequcnt, 
but, for the following reafons, a fallacious {latement« 

The danger of fuffering Belgium to remain with 
France was much funk in his argument, and the evil 
mauily infifted upon was her unfounded^ reafon for 
refifting the cefEon. He not only enlarged upon the 
injuftice of a nation finally annexing a territory ac- 
quired during war* ; but appealing to the French 

• Mr, Pitt appiors to ha^ve. forgotten the annexation of Corfica^ 
hy hU Majeftfs fokmn acceptance of its crewim ; and I fwill not in- 
fult the Kingy by f^Ppofingt that if the fate of *war had permitted it^ 
and the CorfUant had claimed our proteSiiqn as the price of their accepted . 
allegiance^ our graciom fovereign nuould ha<ve abandoned them to the 
pojffible refentment of their former governors, Honvever, as the cronjim 
nvas accepted without the confent of Parliament ^ the difficulty might have 
been got aver, and mivijiers might Fave denied that Corjlca had ever 
been legally anmixed io thi Briti/b ctovun, 
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conftitution, he denied that it eftabKflicd its annexa- 
tion. This part of the minifter's fpeech was by far 
the moft laboured, argumentative, and ingenious ; 
infomuch, that I could not help being ftruck, in the 
moment, with the force of that charadteriflic infir- 
mity, which feems to impel him as it were, by a law 
of his nature, always to adt upon one principle under 
the pretext of another. 

If the poffeflion of Belgium by France, from its 
extent of coaft and othe): local circumftances, b« 
really fo dangerous to England in her infular cha- 
rafter, or as connefted in intereft with the political 
balances of the continent, that it is found policy to 
continue the war at all events, in the hopes of com- 
pelling its reftitution, then the defence of 'the minifter 
for his prefent conduft would be fubftantial ; but it is 
plain that his defence in that cafe would be founded 
upon the refufal of France to give up Belgium, an^ 
not upon the reafons for which Ihe refufed it. 

To try the force of this reafoning, let me fuppofe 
(he had been willing to cede Belgiujfn, and every 
territory of any confequence demanded of her, with 
the exception of fome infignificant fort or town, 
which ftie had refufed upon the footing of annexation 
during the war, under her conftitution. Let me 
further fuppofe (which is neceffary for bringing the 
touchftone to the argument), that it was admitted the 
thing refufed was of no confequence or valine to Great 
Britain. In fuch a cafe, is any man prepared to 
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contend, that we oiight to continue the war, mtfw 
the cifion of sdditiondl territory^ but to beat the French 
out of an unfounded reafon for refuting what we did 
not want ? Having been at war fo long to deftroy her 
whole conftitudon, and having at laft abandoned its 
deArudtion, were we now to continue it only to bat* 
ter this chip from off a corner of it ? Or, admitting 
the conftitution of France to be a rule for France, 
were we to fpend a hundred millions more to prove 
that ihe did not underftand her own conftitution, and 
that Mr. Pitt was the only able commentator upon 
the text of it ? To do Mr. Pitt juftice, notwithftand* 
ing his public pretences, he does not ferioufly enter- 
tain fuch an abfurdity. The putting forward the 
reafon of refuial which is unfounded and fallacious, 
and keeping back the view of the real queftbn, the 
value of the thing refufcd, and the chance of retriev- 
ing it by continuing the war, was only the parade 
?"d juggle of the day. It was to hide froai the 
Houfe and the Country, that we were actually 

TO BE at war for BeLGIUM. 

To put this plain truth beyond the reach of xon- 
troverfy, let me fuppofe (to expoft our ftate quackery) 
that France were to abandon the ground of politicad 
annexation altogether, and to aflert, as ftie has to her 
own people, her poffefSon of the Netherlands upoa 
the principle of fafety againft future aggreffion from 
the northern powers of Europe — fhould we, in that 
event, be nearer to a peace ? The beft anfwer to thia 
queftiea is an appeal to the King's firft note delivered 
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by Lord Malmefbury, wherein originated the balis 
of negotiation. The ceffion of Belgium to the Em- 
peror is there propofed by the King upon the fooc^ 
ing, that the facred obligation of his crown, and the 
force of treaties^ rendered it binding upon his Ma- 
jefty to demand it. 

Upon this bails of negotiation it is plain, that the 
refufal of ceffion, whatever might have been the reau 
fon for it, or a refufal without s reafon^ mud: equalljr 
have terminated the negotiation; becaufe the (acred 
obligations of his Majefty's crown, and the bitnling 
force of treaties, haye no relation whatever to the 
refiftance of arrogant pretenfions of France againft ^ 

the law of nations, b^t apply wholly to the duty im* 
pofed upon l^is MajeAy to obtain for the Emperor the 
pdfleffion of the N^herlands. 

The WAR IS therefore CONTIUlfED AT THia 
MOMENT IN CONSEQiTENGE OF THE SINE QJ^A NON 

OF Great Britain, which is Belgium, and not 

AT all upon the REASON GIVEN WHY THAT SINE 

ftUTA NON IS resisted; (ince it is plain, that if the / 
ceffion of Belgium to the Emperor be our ultimatum^ 
the refufal of yielding to that ultimatum muff have 
been an abfolute bar to peace, whatever might have 
been the reafon of refufing to accede to it, or though 
no reafon had been given by the party refufing. 
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The British nation is therefore at thi 
moment AT WAR FOR Belgium: fince, fuppofingall 
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othicr obftaclcs could be removed, this territory, upon 
the footing of the late negotiation, remains an infu- 
perable bar to peace ; England infilling to demand, 
and France to refufe it. 

But is the annexation of BelgUini, thus artfully put 
forward, as if it were the grand embarraffment, the 
only reafon given or entertaiBed by France for re- 
fufing the demanded ceflion ? We know the contrary. 
It appears from M. Delacroix's difcuffion with Lord 
Malmefbury, that though it could not be ceded by 
an aft of ths executive power, and confcquently not 
by the Direftory, as the bafis of a treaty, yet that it 
might be done by the convocation of primary affem- 
•blies; but France has given other, public and official 
reafons to her own fubje<fts (and which are unqueftion- 
ably her real ones) why this courfe is not likely tp be 
taken, and why the ceffion of Belgium will probably 
not be admitted. 

Thefe reafons involve minifters in that deep refpon- 
fibility which it has been the objedl of thefe pages to 
make plain to the Britilh nation. France confiders 
the original annexation of Belgium as an aftofne- 
jceffity impofed upon her by the aggreflion of confe- 
derated Europe, and ihe maintains the pofleffion of it 
againft the future aflaplts of the fame confpiracy>. 

Until the treaty of Pilnitz had been framed for the 

dcftrudion of her conftitution, and the difmember- 

/ mcnt of her empire, flic had not extended its ^mits. 
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The hoftile fyftem of Europe againft Prance haa 
been refolved ori, and the Emperor had aftually be- 
gun the war, before the Netherlands were in^^aded. 
The entreaties of Louis the Sixteenth to the Emperor 
Jofeph to defift from his purpofes, and to maintain 
the tranquillity of Europe, were moft earned and 
aiFefting, They bore his name as King of the 
French ; and though they were the public afts of his 
miniftcrs, yet their fincerity was avowed and infifted 
on by that moft unfortunate prince upon his trial, and 
Ihortly before his death. Long after the ,war was 
raging in Europe, and when his fate became hourly 
more critical by the ill-omened prottrdion of defpots, 
the fame carneft appeal was ma<3e by him to the 
councils of Great Britain; our mediation with the Em- 
peror was earneftly entreated, and haughtily refufed; / 
the continuation of peace, on the renunciation of y 
conqueft and aggrandizement, was alfo hurtibly of- 
fered, and with the fame loftinefs rejedted. 

The fame offers were renewed on the part of the \/ 
republic, and were not merely refifted, but repelled 
with infult, by the fudden difmiflion of the ambaffador 
from the kingdom. 

Since that period Europe and France have been 
pppofed to each other. If the combined princes 
could at any time have penetrated through Alfatia, 
or through the Netherlands, into the tenitories of 
xhc republic, the republic muft liave fallen. And 
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could they do fo to-morrow, France muft feci tb^t 
her independence would be endangered. This litu^ 
ation probably produced the annexation of the Ncr 
therlands, and the fenfe of fin^ilar dangers now op^ 
pofes its retroceffion. 

Thefc are fa&s ; and they not only expofe the 
mifcondudJ: of minifters, but dcmonftrate, that whilft 
their fyftem of policy remains in force^ there is no 
hope that France, feeling a fenfe of fecurity, will 
relax from demands which a natural anxiety for fc- 
cwrity has fuggefted. 

I can have no pleafure in adverting to this ca- 
lamitous' profpeft. But it is not by concealing 
the public diftempcr that its cure can be effe<fted 
—to heal the wound, it muft be probed.— -If I 
am charged (as Mr. Fox lately was in the Houfe 
of Commons) with fuggefting arguments to the 
enemy, I anfwer, that they are not my private argu- 
ments, but the public arguments of France j that, to 
pluck them from her mouth, we muft by wife 
councils change the temper that dicftates them, and 
by removing her fenfe of danger which gives them 
ftrength with her people, detach her from the fyftem 
(he purfues. Let us not deceive ourfelves — nations 
and the councils of naiions are made up of men ; 
•and their Operations muft invariably be purfued upon 
human interefts and mixed up with human pafEons. 
Upon this principle I deiire to afk, whether Great 
Britain, under the direction of her prefent councils, 

can 



ain cjcpcft from France, whom they have fo long 
thruft out from the pale of civil fociety, the fame 
temper and conccffion as if the war had been con- 
duced upon the ordinary principles of belligerent 
nations ? It may be very defirable, that, upon the firft 
moment of our return to our fenfes, all thefe things 
ihould be forgotten and overlooked ; but is it in the 
nature of human affairs that this (hould happen? 

Let us affimilate a conteft with a nation com* 
poled of men, to a quarrel with an individual man, 
info rudeaflateof fociety as that there fliould be 
no certain law to give a rule for both. The ana- 
logy is a clofe one, becaufe nations have no com« 
naon fuperior. If, inflead of differing with a man 
upon fomc intelligible point of controverfy, fome 
diftin^fi: claim of poflcffion violated, or fome per- 
gonal infult unredreiTed, and for which I demanded 
fatisfat^ion, I ihould proclaim him as a wretch 
unfit for the eArcife of focial life, combine all his 
neighbours to deilroy his dwelluig, and invite his 
children and fervants to rob and murder him, un- 
til iufulted nature, fummoning up more than ordi- 
nary ftrength, might enable him to refift the confpi- 
jacy, to enlarge his boundaries on the fide from 
whence the attacks had been made, and to fet his 
lK)ufe in order ibr the return of domeftic life: — 
fuppofe I ihould then fuddenly afFed: to fee a great 
chaise in him, and were to declare that I now 
found him to be a man capable of neighbourhood, 
and that if he would reflore to his neighbours 

what 
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what he had taken from them I would be at peite 
with him; whilft human nature is human nature, 
what anfwer might 1 expedt? He would fay un- 
doubtedly— *If I believed you to be iincere, and 
that you and my neighbours, againft whom I 
have been compelled to take fecurity, were in 
camcft to keep the peace with me, I might be 
difpofed to liften to your propofition. I told 
you originally that I had no wifli to enlarge my 
boundaries, and that I only defired to be at 
peace : but now, if I remove it, what fecurity 
have I, that, when your bruifes are healed, brought 
on by your own violence, I may not be the 
vidlim of a frefh confpiracy when I may be lefs 
able to refift it? I muft, therefore, keep what 
you compelled me for my own fecurity to oc- 
cupy. I have, befides, borrowed money upon 
the property,! was thus entitled to take ; the 
occupants have laid out money on them; they 
affifted me in my diftrefs ; they prevented my 
utter ruin by your confpiracy ; and I have fworn, 
not to dcfert them. This would be the anfwer 
of every man, and of every nation under heaven, 
when the proud provokers of ftrife are the baffled 
propofers of peace. 

With regard to the aftual danger of fuflfering 
Belgium to remain with France, I am not fuffici- 
cntly matter of the fubjeft to be qualified publicly^ 
to difcufs it. It involves many weighty confidera- 
tions, and is a f^r fubjed of political difference; 
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But I lay in my claim that the confideration of ]t^ 
importance may always be difcufled with a refe- 
rence to the probability of regaining it, and tht 
price at which it muft be regained. Let it never 
be forgotten that by purfuing it through war, 
though upon the principle of fecurity, we may 
regain it a price tvhich leaves us nothing to fe-' 
cure ; which breaks up our credit, and diffolves our 
government. 

* 

It is remarkable that mod of the arguments 
which are now employed to vindicate the rejedtion 
of peace until Belgium can be feparated from thef 
French republic, are the confiderations of diftant 
and contingent confequences ; and thefe argu- 
ments are loud and vehement in the mouths of thofe 
very men who fcorned all confequences, however 
immediate, when they were oppofed to the fyftem 
of the war. It has appeared that when they began the 
conteft they refufed to look at its moft obvious and 
calamitous confequences, and when warned of' 
them in every ftage towards their accomplifhment, 
they rejefted them with difdain as vngue and vi- 
fipnary fpeculations. But now, when it becomesf 
convenient to hold up confequences in order to 
juftify the conrinuation of hoftilities begun and 
profecutcd in utter contempt of them, they them- 
felvcs enter into fpeculations the moft diftant and 
moft doubtful ever refortcd to by ftatefmen. To 
difappoint the advantages of peace, they look much 
farther forward into futurity than they were afked 
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by their oppcoients^ in order to avert the horron^ 
of war. They eftiiuate, with all the anxiety of in- 
tereftcd ohjedion, every finiftqr confequence qf a 
treaty vvhich would leave France with an extended 
territorv, and augur other dangers to Great Bri- 
tain upon the moil remote and uncertain contini* 
gepcies. Sgrely this is the very reverfe of that 
cohduift which policy and morarity univerfally 
didtate. War is in itfelf fo mighty an evil, cither 
politically or morally confidered; it entails fo many 
miferies upon mankindi even after the attainment 
of all its objedts^ that it ought never to be engage4. 
in- until after every effort and fpecqlatjon have been 
employed to repel its approach. Peace, pn the 
other band, is the parent of fo many bleffings/ that 
all nations Qugbt to run into her embraces with an 
ardour which no diftant or doubtful appreheniions 
ihould repel. What then muft be the refponfibi* 
lity o{ the rafli and precipitate authors of war^ 
and the ynifortnly backward negotiators of its 
termination ? 

This fatal and obdinate mifcondtidt is hourly 
oroducing the mod calamitous eff<;Sts^ The 
diflferepce, tboygh totally diverted from its prigi* 
oal principlej^ bjis changed to another equally irra- 
tional. It begati with an gbji^dt it\ the nature of 
thing; upajtt^a^le, aq4 fpr tha,t; very VAiS^fon has 
r;4<^ced i|s to % qontention fgr anot;h^r whiph qm* 
net be attained. Its authors are fo cQO^fletGljR 
l^ewitch^ with it, thtt in their z«il tQ pritfcrv^. it 
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they Tcetn totally to have forgotten both tht old 
ground on vvhich they firfl: made it, ftnd the new 
one upon which they continue it. The only priii- 
tiple Which has invariably diftinguiflied all the pe- 
riods of it, has betfd, that the extended territories 
df France were, lefs dangerous than the changes 
wrought by her fyftem in the minds of their inha^ 
bitants ; that conqueft was infigAificant when 
compared with i>rofelytifm ; and yet for the fakft 
of difannexing Belgium merely as a territory, with 
a view to fea coaft, and to continental balances, 
they arc fuffering, whilft I afti writing, the whole 
face of the earth to be rapidly changhig under theif 
eyes, by the continuance of war ; the Authors cpn* 
tentihg themfelves with railing here at home agaifrfl 
republican theorifts, who nevet exifted but in' theij' 
own imaginations, whilft they themfelves afe th^ 
pradtical founders of republics all over Eutoptf,^ 
which exifted at firft in their own iiTiaginations a^fo, 
but which they have fince fubftantially realifed 
by theiir works. 

It is trufy lamentable that this rcrieAlofi, in- 
fteid of being a farcafm upon govefhriiefif, fam 
very ftiort ,of the truth, 'the v^^af is profeflediy 
continued at this moment for another cafhpalgjri 
or more, as circumftances may arife ; juft is if 
it could be fo kept up, upon the mere calcuja- 
tioh of expeiice^ to be put down again, like an 
ettablilhment or an equipage, at the call of cori- 
tetJiim'ce or prudence. In the mean time the 
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great regular governments of Europe, diff)lved 
from their union, and exhaufted by their efforts, 
^re becoming feeble as adverfarics, and contemp- 
tible to their own fubjeds, whilft the fmaller Ibtcs 
of Italy, from which France might have been vi'ith- 
drawn by a cordial and manly negotiation^ arc 
pow ftarting up into new conditions of fociety, 
under the fafcinatii-ig banners of glory and vidtory ; 
and England, inftead of diftating a conftitution, 
and boundaries to the French republic, or fetiling 
at Paris the imaginary balances of JLuropc, may 
l^e probably foon driven to fight againft her upon 
Engliih ground for her own conftitqtion ; whilft 
the wafte and anticipation of her refources nouriihqs 
difguft and alienation to its excellent principles, 
and deftroys that enthufiafm which nothing but 
the pradical enjoyment of good government can 
Infpire. 

But to fpeak plainly and boldly my opinion with 
regard to peace, it is this — That when the relative 
Situations of the two countries are confidered, the 
ceffion of Belgium to the Emperor, the arrange- 
ment concerning St. Domingo, or any other fpc- 
fific line of negotiation, are as duft in the balance 
V^ben compared with the spirit and templr 
pf the peace which hereafter Ihall be made. 

Suppofing by our great refources, and by the 
<:hance» of war, we could drive the government of 

France 
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Vance to recede from her prefent pr^tenfions, rot 
pen the approach of a new ara of fecurity, confir 
lence, and friendfliip, but to avoid a political ex- 
►lofion by the deftrudion of her credit: conftdcr 
jeoly what fore of peace this would be— where thje 
loftile mind remained ;— coofidei* how eafily France 
ight again embroil us to the' hazard of our 
inances, and of our conftirution which leans abfo* 
[lu ely upon public credit for fupporr. The exci- 
[lation, therefore, which prevails at pr^ent to arti- 
ficial hatred and diftruft of France, is a moft 
Faeal and ruinous policy for England^ No man is 
lefs difpofed than I am to furrendcr an atom of the 
^principles of our fathers to French, or to any 
pother principles. 1 fliall, on the contrary, be found 
at all times amongft: .the foremoft to aflcrt them, 
becaufe I have Been bred, beyond moft others, to 
know their value: but the foundncfs of our infti- 
tutions^ the attachment which muft follow from a 
pure admtniftration of . them, -and their mortal 
connection with the public credit of the (late,* 
convince me that our ialvation mlift abfolurely de- 
pend upon a fpeedy and liberal peace' fought 
** in the fprit of peace , atjd laid in principles purely 
^* pacific'* Thefe laft words are the words pf Mr. 
Burke ; they were employed by him whilft, to ufe 
his own expreffion, ** we yet worked in the light," 
— -rthey were employed by him to flftw the means 
by which America might have been brought back 
tg a profitable fubjedion to Gfeat Britain, which, 
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if (be had been^ all the calamities that have fii 
dcfelated Europe would have been averted. 

The writings of Mr. Burke have bad a great and 
exteniive influence in producing and ctMittauii 
this faul conteft. Let us avail ourfelvcs, 
of the great wifdom of his foriiier writingit to 
the foundations of i>eacc. 

When an, extraordinary peffon appeikt-s in tW" 
world, and adds to its tights by ftiperidr ibatW 
of policy and wifdom, he cannot aftetwaifds 
flroy their benefits by 807 eontraididkuia» 
or apparent, in his reafonings or in liis cMdiiSi^ 
We are not to receive the works of m^ is retcSJi 
tions, but as the chequered pfodudjoiii of 
imperfedl natures, from which, by Ac help of ofir 
own reafonings, we are feafonably to (epmite tht 
good from the evil. This is the true courfc to bf 
taken with all human authorities. It is a jMior tn^" 
umph to difcover that man is not perfeft, tifid td^ 
imprudent ufc of the difcovery td rejedk his vn(* 
dom, when the very fault we find with his infirnii^ 
ties is, that they tend todeprive us cMf its advattt^s. 
DifkfiVig wholly from Mr. Burke, and lamcn^kig 
file confequences of his Jare writmgs, I sJw^ys thfflk 
of the books and of the author in this kiftd df ttm-. 
p€t. Indeed tfhen I look into my bwn mind, aftd 
find hi beft fights and pr intiples 'fed from that infr* 
meiiie msigMmQ of moral smd political wifijofttti 
whi<:h be has left a$ ^n inheritaisce to mankind for 
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leif inftruftion, I feelmyfelf repelled by an aw- 
il and grateful fenfibilky from petulantly approjtch-^ 
ig him.* 

I recoU^dt that his late writings cannot deceive 
, bec^ufe his former ones have fortified mc 
;^iii(^ their deceptions. When I look bcfides at 
is inveterate confiftency even to this hour, wheq 
all fupport from men and things have been with- 
drawn from hirii ; when I compare him with thofe 
lEibo. tckeJc up his errors only for their own conve- 
^MC;^ and for the fame convenience laid them 
%|\\^ ugai&y he rifes to fuch a deceptive height 
Imii tbe coraparifon^ that with my eyes fixed upon 
itjxaiftcrs, I vi^w him as if upon ^n en^inence too 
:^g{| to be approached. 



principles upon which Mr- Burke founded 
tke whole fyftem of his conciliation with America, 
i«CM not narrow and temporary, but permanent 
Bad lamverGal, They were not applicable only to 
a difpote bctwcen^ a mother country and her colo- 
niei, but to every poffible controvcrfy between 
eqfodi and independent nations ; they were not 
fob)edk to variation from the tempers and charac- 
teis of the contending parties, becaufe boipg 

* If reference is ha4 tp the acgmnents of thf^ author during 
tbi^ natc trials. In the tn^X of Mr. Paine, and upon (ereral other 
oocafions, he, will be found to hare uniformly purfu^d this courfe 
w^ rr^tfid to Mr.« Burke. 

founded 
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founded in human nature they embraced the whol< 
woilci of man. 

The maxims of padfication which he laid dotvi 
were nlain ancl fimple, but for that very reafon wen 
the wifcr. Wildom does not confift in complexity 
the f\ ftem of the univefrfe is lefs intricate than i 
country clock. 

The firft grand max'm which I before adverted 
to, and which, in truth, includes all others, was, 
that peace is not beft fought " through the medium 
" .0/ Tcary nor to be hunted through the labyrinth oj 
** enJleJs negoiialion ; but u^as to be fought in thejfirii 
*' of peace, and laid in principles purely pacific!^ 
He inculcated, that crimination and recriminatioii 
was not the cburfe by which any human contro- 
vtrfy was to be ended; and, above all he protefted 
againft the ruling vice and impolicy of the prefenl 
adminiftration, who have never had any definable 
fyftem of peace or warfare, who have always 
mixed the bitter nefs of reproach with propofitions 
for conciliation, and have uniformly brandiflied 
the fword in one hand with more irricating menacei 
at the very moment they were holding forth the 
olive branch in the other. 

This we did alio in the-' American war — the re- 
pealing afts which we pafled to foothe America, 
were generally carried but in the fame Ihip with 
new penal bills to coerce them. This induced 
Mr. Buke in Parliament to exprefs his doubts of 

their 
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their efficacy : — *^ You fend out an angel of peace> 
*' but you fend out a deftroying angel along with 
*^ her, and what will be the effefts of the conflift 
*^ of thefe ^dverfe fpirits is what I dare not fay. 
*• Whether the lenient meafures will caufe paflioa 
** to fubfide^ or the feverer increafe its fury : all 
*' this is in the hands of Providence; yet now^ 
'* evert now, I (hould confide in the prevailing 
^^ virtue and efficacious operation of lenity^ 
'^ though working in dafknefs and in chaos. la 
^* the midft of this unnatural and turbid combina-« 
'^ tion, I (hould hope it might produce order and 
*^ beauty in the end."* 

I have never paffed this fentence through my 
mind, where it has been prefent for many years> 
without being deeply aiffcfted by it. Its eloquence 
is only valuable as it makes the moral and political 
t^th fink deeper into the underilartding and the - 
heart. The angel of peace dreflTed in fmiles and 
cloathed with her own mild attributes, is not merely 
defcribed as triumphing in the blue ferene, where 
only ordinary paffions are to be oppofed to her 5 
but, as if Mr. Burke had looked forward to his own 
pifture of the French revolution, he trulls to her 
operation, though working in darknefs and in 
chaos, in the midft^of unnatural and turbid com- 
bination, and looks forward from her prefence to 
order and beauty in the end. 

' * Mr. Burke's Speech in the Houfc of Conmoni , 19th of 
April, 1774, . 
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The UfuJrenible eScft of this genuine fpfrlt 
tod principle of peace, it is but juftice to Mr. 
Burke to fay, he has never fled from. He is in 
this perfeftly confiftent with himfelf ; he, of courfe, 
does not agree with the plan I am fuggefUng, be- 
caufe he propofes no peace with France, becaufii 
he thinks the peace of the world would be lacri- 
ficed by its attainment : but if he could cmce be 
brought to agree that peace was defirable, I would 
be contented to (land or fall as he fubfcribed to 
what I am propofing. Grant but the premifes of 
his late writings, and all his deduftions are fiill of 
the fame rigour, and lighted up with the fame 
eloquence, which diftinguiOi every thing he has 
written. It is his falfe premifes only, that leads 
bim aflray, and make fuch havoc in the world. 
But minillers have no fort of excufe for their 
^ondufl; they profefs to be fincere in defiring 
peace, yet they refufe to purfue the only piethods 
by which, between man and man, or between 
nation and nation, it ever waSj or ever can be per- 
manently (ecured. 

I have no more doubt tlian I entertain (^ 
my own exiftence, that if France faw a change 
in the Briti(h councils, and with that change a 
confequent renunciation of the fyftem which pro- 
duced the war, and which, though no longer 
avowed, notorioully obftruds its termination, the 
face of things would be entirely altered. The 
coiifequences of our mifguided councils would no 

doubt 
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doubt load the negotiation^ under whatever 
aufpices it might be produced. The llrong 
pofition which ' France has obtained, and the ne- 
ceflfty to which England has reduced herfelf from 
the war, muft be expefted to be felt in the peace, 
whenever or by whomfoever it (hall be made* But 
I look UCs to the terms, which I forefee will raife 
the difficulties, and which befides, may be fn^ootb- 
ed and rounded by the fpirit of conciliaciont than 
.1 look to the future efTeds which that fpirit would 
produce ; t^ the iblidity.of the peace which would 
be foftered under its wings ; to the return pf that 
good will 4nd thi& liberal confidence, between 
nations, by which the profperity of e^h ftrikes 
down freih roots to the profperity of all. De^e^ 
upon it, whete peace is preferved, and its. ^triie 
fpirit cultivated, the world is Urj^e enough for all 
the nations which compofp it. As they qaultiply 
in numbers, and increi^iip j^ ^rts ^nd iipprove- 
ments, traffic only become$ more extenfiye acid 
complicated ; and (raj^p ^riipngft nj^iions is Uj^ 
traffic amongft ipdiviiduAls^ he who has tb^ greateft 
capital, and the bed ficuation fpr trade, darts wjth 
an advantajge which only imprudence can dedrpy. 

This 18 ftill the fitua^tion of Great Brit^^in. Her 
immenfe capital taken with all it 5 mortgages, and 
her vad ppfleifions in every quarter of the globe, 
would get the dart of aU Eiirppe, fofs it and 
lumble it, and divide it a4 you will so as peace 
^NXT CAN >£ lAEip&vEp* (t is^ wsMT following 

|l^ war. 
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war, and accumultting revenue, their infeparablc 
companions, that alone can deftroy, and which has 
already nearly accompli(hed the deftrudion of 
Great Britain* 

There is another fuperior advantage attending 
this liberal fyftem of pacification, which, in former 
times, would have funk deep into the feelings of 
Engliflimen. The nation would fufFer no humi- 
liation, though minijlers would be difgraced. 
Such a peace would be a peace of liberal choice, 
i^ot, a» we look forward to it at prefent, of baffled 
ueceffity. The peace of a free and independent 
nation, lamenting the errors and fufferings of 
freedom, holding forth her ample (hield to protefl: 
it^ every where, and laying the foundation of a 
tranquillity, which defpotifm never more fliould 
difturb. Compared with fuch a proceeding, what 
is the wrefting of the fea-ports of Oftend and Ant- 
Aftxip, from France, in order to reftore them td 
H the Emperor, who in the tranfitions of things, 
may be the enemy of England to-mprrow, whilft 
France may be her ally. 

The afpen^ancy of France hereafter in thp fcalc 
of Europe, whatever may be the ultimate terms of 
general tuanquillity, muft be always fo very power- 
ful, from the fertility and extent of her territory, 
her immcnfe population, and the aftive genius of 
her people, that her relation to England can never 
be indifferent. She muft always be a moft defirat- 

blp 
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ble ally, or a moft formidable enemy. If we "were 
truly friends upon liberal principles, war muft for 
ia century be baniflicd from the earth : if we con* 
tinue at variance, from contemptible prejudices, 
it muft be drowned in blood. When the com* 
plicated and claftiing interefts of two great coun- 
tries, almoft joined together, are contemplated, 
the various caufes of quarrel which intereft might 
fow, which jealoufy'might quicken, and which falfc 
pride muft be always ripening into war, huma- 
nity ihrinks back from conlideration of the future 
It is not for a very private man, like me, with no 
talents for a ftatefman, and engaged befides in the 
ipurfuits of a moft laborious profeffion, to compre- 
hend, in my view, the detailed interefts of Great 
Britain as they interfedt the interefts of France. 
But this I will fay diftindly, that 1 would not 
accept the completeft knowledge of all of them, 
iior the higheft ftation to bring them into aftion, 
unlefs I was confcious of poffeffing, at the fame 
time, the principles and the temper of turning 
them to the benefit of my country. 

Without peace, and peace on a permanent b^s, 
this nation, with all the trade which the world wil 
furnilh, cannot fupport her cftabBftimcnts, and 
muft pafs through bankruptcy into the jaws of 
revolution. All the qualifications of Britifh 
ftatefmen for details and management are there* 
fore frivoIou§ and contemptible, when compared 
with (hbfe which fit them for peace-iwker3 and 

for 
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for its gaardiamftiip when it is made. Cunning and 
baugbtinefs arc no parts of this charaftcr. Peace- 
makers, to denote their humility and fimplicity, 
are ftiled the children of God. For their owp ex- 
altation, our roiniflcrs have fufiiciently humbled 
tbeir country : let them at leaft take it by turns, 
and, that their country may now be exalted^ let 
ihcm humble ihemfelves* 

That an honourable peace might even uqw be 
obtained^ if rationally and honeftly pucfued^ every 
iiicceeding account eftablifhes and confirms, {Vor 
ceedings now provoke the indignation of the en- 
lightened part of that nation, which noc long ago 
would have been a (ignal for enthutiaftic approbation* 
What was formerly a lavage feftival is now f^arceljr 
endured as a political commemoration^ and we fee 
her public councils, even in the firft tranfports of their 
unexamined victories, hailings theni as the barbin^er$ 
i>f univerfal tranquillity. 

But' a peace alone would not fecure Great ^ritain^ 
in the prcfent ftate of the world, as the war has left it. 
She muft prepare to redeem htrfelf from her burdens, 
and from the corruptions which occaGoped them^ 
by the nobleft a^ of fQrtitu4e and felf-dcnial^ and by 
the moft rigi4 fyftem of oecooomy : every expence 
that is ofclefs or inconvenient mud be put down : the 
refources of the country mud be lifted and examined 
to the bottom, and the revenue upheld by their moft 
judicious application. But no ikill in financej nor 
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ercn integrity in a minifter, can accomplifti thdfe 
great objedts^ without creating in ail ranks and claflcs 
of the people a deep and warm intereft in the ibp« 
|K>rting additional burdens^ and an enthufjafm in die 
constitution which protects them in their rights. 

This ftatc of things is abfolutely inconnpatiblc with 
. the whole Internal fyftem of policy adopted by the 
prefent adminiftration. It is in vain to think of even 
iittempting the renovation of our country upon a 
principle of diftruft and terror of the very inhabitamt 
Mrhich compofe it. The only remedy againft mobs 
is to extend to the multitude the full privileges of a 
ped|>Ie* To give avirful dignity and fecurity to the 
Commons of England, let every man who has a 
houfe over his head have the proud fcnfation that he 
is prefent in Parliament by deputation. The alarm 
of fuch a change, even though made by Parliament 
itfelf in the benevolence and juftice of its difpenfations, 
has always appeared to me very extraordinary. But its 
reception with enlightened men is wholly unaccoun-^ 
table. The ftrength and fecurity of government, by 
the breadth of a popular bafis, is confirmed by all 
experience, and by the univerfal analogies of thipgs. 

' * ■ 

When a government emanates from the whole 
people, when the delegation, which forms the balance 
to its wifely fixed executive, is fufficiendy mutable to 
prevent an agency from degenerating into a controul, 
and fufBciently extended to be the organ of univerial 
will, the clubs and focieties and conventions whicb 

have 
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hstrc frightened us out of our fenfcs, could not in the 
nature of things exid. When the people thcmfclvcs 
aiftually chufc the popular branch of the legiQature» 
that forms the controul upon the other parts of it, 
which are> for the wifeft purpofes, put out of their 
own choice by other modifications, and where that 
choice is made for a very limited feafbn, upon 
what principle can rebellion exift ag^inft fuc{i a 
Parliament, and who, in God's name> are to be the 
rebels i How can a people be brought to refill a 
voluntary emanation from themielves ? By the ope- 
ration of what vice or infirmity will they pull down 
the legiflative organ of their own will ? Even if fuch 
a body (hould occaQonally betray its truft, the remedy 
is at hand without tumult or revolutions the agency 
expires by the forms of the conftitution, and a better 
IS ctppoinced in its (lead. The bad paffions of men 
will, it is true, work up fadions in the ftate ; but 
fadions, where there is a broad and general reprefcn- 
tion, are like waves which rife in the ocean and fink 
again infenfibly into its bofom ; it is only when con* 
fined and obfirudted that they dafh into foam, and 
dcftroy by the impetuofity of their courfe. 

This was precifely the cafe in France.— Until there 
was a ju(b and legitimate reprefentation of the people, 
controuling the other modifications of a government, 
no matter how conftituted, clubs and knots of 
men fpread terror and confufion, and the people fup- 
ported them ; becaufe they were reprefcnted in thofc 
dyb^ and faftions, or not rcprcfented at all. They 

had 
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had no other (eciiritjR agaio& tyranny thaaby at general 
organization of their authoi;icy^. * au)d the pubiic hn-^ 
moura therefore (ettled/inta hStioixs. Fat this^ftace 
of Ibeiety there .was nf>. poQSble cure but Icgkl- 
naate power proceeding from the. pqopU. When 
focce and violence w^errattenopted, they onLjir inflamed 
the diftempcc 3 but when thecsufe was removed by a 
genuine organ of the public choicer, the clubs decayed 
and ifell to pieces* Mifg^ded men* were no doobt 
difpoied to contiaue them*y but the people ai largei 
having then no longer any intereil in fupporuilg their 
aufhwkieas they were every where pdt d<}wn wkhout 
^ ftruggli.: and' now, whatever flkiks or imperfciSiUma 
may b<^ afcribed to the gjoveroment of ppance,. it h 
ceftainly not one of thertt^. tbat its opieratiohs are 
comroiilefi or tinen^eed hjf meetings of the people ; 
and if is^ iauthority is ta be imputed to gveat power 
and ty raany, it Ihc^l^ at kaft" that the ftreAgth of go- 
vernment h^is nothing to fear from an extended repre* 
(cntationi , . . , 

Ttik i& not the for^ or falhson of Tociety in a par* 
tjcuhur naition^T or in a fingialar conjunfhirey but it is 
thi^Lumveifal law which pervades civU life throiighouc 
all regions and in aU ages-; and not civillife only, 
but the Vft of alt created things, and the exiftencer of 
the whole material world. It i$ the &ee tranfmilfion 
of tbar^s which conftitutes fubftances throughout all 
the parts which compofe them, that alone can prcferve 
them. 
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rupcion of eftablilhments, ten thoufand trmes worfe 
than the rudeft <)emmion df tyranny, which has 
changed, ^ and is <i)aBging, the face of the medrm 
world. The old parliament of France Tiad no rc- 
" fcmblancc to • the nnodern parliament of Paris when 
monarchy fdl to the ground; The States of Holland, 
under the immortal Prhpice of Orange, werelioft in 
every thing but tfee name when the Frroeh croflfcd 
the Waal to^deftroy '^em, and it wasiiotttie freezing 
of l3»e river that 'fecured <4ie conqudft, feut (bccawfe 
the hearts of the inhabitants were frozen by ifco 
abufcs of their gevornment. In die&iTie fnanner the 
NetheFkndS'pafled away from the Emperor. The 
V W^^fi entfie of the good Du&c of Burgundy fca;I 
been for cermiries nibbled aw8y4>y mom^oliesand 
reftridions befeirethe Bdgians even mtirmumd againft 
his authority* This veneralAe conftkution was of- 
fered to be reftored at lad : but the. offer was too kte, 
as all offers 'muft ncceffarily be when they proceed 
from thofe wV> xan no longer keep what tliey arc 
ready front iweeflity 'to grant. Such wercvthe cori- 
ceffion^ o£ Charles tfbe Fntt to his parliameHt; of 
^Great Britain to. A meskft) and of France, vi^ien her 
notables were aflemHed. Even the horfo knows 
when Ihs rider ftrokesL his wck from afic6Hen>or from 

» • • ^ 

fear* 






The fubjeft propofed is now brought 10 its c&n- 
dufion* .Deeply impreffcd with its impoltance, of 
whidi indeed "cyery boin* tfaat.pafles is ift^Hiifliing 
Ibme .ijcw and awfol examptir^ 1 4a?c given my 43b- 
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fervalions, defc&ivc as they are, openly and without 
referve to the public, and I have ventured to fub- 
icribe them with my name, at the rifle of the many 
calumnies which they are fure to draw down upon 
me. My opinions concerning the advantage of a 
radical reformation in the reprefentation of tlie Houfe 
of Commons have been exprcfled from no difrefpeft 
for that high aflcmbly, to which I owe a reverence 
and a duty, both as a member and a fubjcdl:, but 
from a moft finccre and equal attachment to all the 
branches of th« conftitution. They may long Bourifli 
together, if they will always be contented to hold 
their own places in the fyftem which gave them 
birth. It can only be from an attempt to change 
or to enlarge them that a fcufflc may enfue, in which 

all of them may be ufurped. 

• 1 

I am perfeftly aware that every thing I have 
written will be inefFeftual for the prefent ; the cloud 
that hangs over us is as yet too thick to be pene- 
trated by a light io feeble. It is much eafier to 
fcourgc vice than to diffipare error. Indolent indif- 
ference, timorous inaftivicy, and miftaken virtue, are 
great caufes of our prefent misfortune^ ; they apply 
to ten times the number of thofe who arc materially 
aflcfted by felf-intercft j and of the three the laft is 
by far the moft mifchicvous ; not only bccaufe prin- 
ciples of energy are more dangerous than riiofe which 
incline men to be pafliye, but becaufe there is fome- 
thkig awful and fafcinating in virtue^ however mif- 
guided, and however dcftruftivc from its errors. The 

2 truth 
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truth is, wc were fudJcnly placed by the moft rftraf- 
ordinary events in a new (icuationj both as it regarded 
our moral fc^cliogs as good men^ and our prudence as 
enlightened members of xivil life. 

The conjundkurc I allude to, under any circum'* 
(lances, would have been a ftumbling block to many; 
coming in critical aid of the defperate projeds of 
ambition and corruption, it became for a feafbn irrc- 
fiftiblc; it ftill continues to be dangeroufly powerful, 
but it will infenfibly wear away. 1 have had a thou* 
fand opportunities of obferving its influence amoogft 
thofe valuable clafTes of men who take the deepefl^ 
intereft in whatever appears to be connected with the 
moral order of the world. Propenfities fo perfcftly 
worthy deferve a greater reward than man can confer 
on them; but they are apt, without. great caution, 
to lead men beyond the fphere of their duties^ as 
every thing muft neceflarily be which is wholly be- 
yond the limits of our contrafled powers. The ex-* 
travagance of pious but mifdireded zeal may work 
as much evil as the outrages of impiety. Men be- 
come mad from arrogance and prefumption, whett 
they prefume to decide upon confequences farl)eyond 
the reach of human forecaft, and they become wicked 
to a degree, from which nothing but madnefs ought 
to ward off puniftiment, when . they fupport in their 
own country the grofleft abufes^ and the mofl: rqinoqs 
wafte of the rcfources of future ages, under the pretence 
of arreting thofe mighty and never ccafing changes 
of" the worlds the confequences of which no morul 

flxengtfe 
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ftlwgth can fabdue, and which are as much beyond 
our capacities as they arc foreign to our concerns. 

Froni ftich extraordinary conjundurcs much better 
fruits may be gathered by a modeft confideration of 
them, as furnifliing the moft awful and inftrudive 
leflbns for our condud and reformation. 

The French revolution, by (hewing the irrefiftible 
force of popular zeal and fury, may be expeftcd to 
teach the regular governments of the world to bc- 
ivarc how they provc^e them by adls of injufticc 
and oppreflion, or by the gradual Aiding of political 
e(labli(hments from the great proteftive ends of their 
inftitutions. It may inculcate the wilciom of mode- 
rate and infenfible changes, as the nfiutableand perifh- 
able nature of all fbcial eftablifliments may require 
them i and, above all, it may remind them of a truth 
quite univerfal and incontrovertible^ but which feems 
to be too little adverted to, that when men are really 
happy under their governments, they never pulh their 
reaibnings upon political theories to extravagant con- 
clufions, much lefs combine to reduce them by force 
into praffice, at the hazard of all the horrors and fufFer- 
ings, which to fome extent or other, every revolution 
mud unavoidably produce. 

To the governed the leffon may iiot be the left 
momentous. It may fcrvc as a warning to the in- 
habitants of all nations not fuddenly to pulh the re- 
formations of fociety beyond the pitch of prudence 

and 



and the analogies of e^^perience ; to confider go* 
vernmenc as a pra(%ical tbipg ; rather to build upoa 
the foundations laid by the united wifdom of fecial 
mao» improving upon the model by the fifing lights^ 
of the world,, than toafiuoije at once the.exerciie 
and pradice of their full rights M£Rely because 

THE rights/ UNOUESTIONABLY BELONG TO 

THEM, inftcad of confenting by infeniible and 
peaceable operations to adopt fuch changes and 
modifications of popular authority as may aaiwer 
the full purpofcs of fecial fecurity and happinef»^t 
but, above all,, it may ferve> as with, the voice and 
force of thunder, to link deep into the hearts, both 
of princes and people never to fuffer their fupport 
of human authority, or their zeal for the cocreftioo 
of its abufes, howevec dcfirablc or important, to 
fuperfede that fyftem of benevolence towards our 
fellow-creatures, the firft and grand precept of our 
religion, whofe obfervance i$ the key-ftonc of hu- 
man bappinefs, and whofe breach is the faurce of 
all the miferies which afflid and agitate the world. 

Thefe are the leflbns which it may be expeded 
to teach to every nation as confidered by itfelf. 
For the regulation of feparate communities In their 
concerns with others, future ag.es will probablyj^ 
looking back to the diftrafted councils of Great 
Britain during^his uaparalleled crifis^have rcfort to 
them as a negative example of prudent government. 
It will teach particular ftates to confine their inter- 
ferences with the affairs- of other countries withia 

the 



the bounds whicli are calculated to C^cure (heir &4^ 
territories and independence. It will caufe ckeai 
to beware how they arrogantly aCume to therntel V09 
againfl the iirfl laws of nature^ and the obvioui 
plans of Providence in the progreSive changes qf 
the worldy the tight of arreting the awful and cna'* 
jeftic courfe of freedoo^ contending againft ufurpe4 
authority, whatever naay be the fury or irregularity 
of its courfe. It will alfo ferve to remind the 
rulers of nations in the neighbourhood of changes 
arifing from abufes of authority, that abufes of 
authority are the conftant forerunners of changes^ 
and the caufes by which they are produced. 

There is one further and laft example to be de- 
rived to future ages from the prefent fortunes of 
Great Britain, which it refts with the people of 
England to furnifli to the world. By coming for- 
ward at this moment with prudence and with 
order, with a fubmiffion which wifdom diftates 
to every people to their eftablilhed government, 
but with a firmncfs which at the fame time re- 
minds that government, that it exifts only for 
their benefit and by their confent, they may yet 
prefcrve their country. This majeftic and com* 
manding conduft, will demonftrate to future times, 
and to other nations, that there is no flate of ad- 
verfity which ought to reduce a great people to 
defpair ; that national adverfity cannot even exift 
for any long feafon, but from wicked mifgovem- 
mcnt, and fhameful fubmiffion to it ; and that the 
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advantage of our free conftitution (well worthy of 
all the blood that has been (hed for it ; and which 
may yet be (bed to prefenrc it) is, that it pofleffca 
ivithin iifelf the means of its own. reformation ; 
infuring to its fubjefts an exemption from, revolu- 
tion, the woril of all poffible evils, except that 
confirmed eftabliHiment of tyranny and oppreffion 
for which there is no other cure. 
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R. FOX'S LETTER to the WORTHY and INDEPENDENT 
ELECTORS of the City and Liberty of WESTMINSTER) 14th 
Edition, Price is. 

" Of the contents of a Letter, which has. commanded fuch general atten- 
tion, as to have arrived at the Eighth Edition before we could have ai? 
opportunity of perufing it, few of our readers can need to be informed. On 
the illullrious Author, whofe name will be dear to Britons as long as the 
true principles of their Conltitution j^^'e underdpod, and tlieir mofl important 
rights contmue to be valued, it is wholfy unneceflTary for us to attempt a 
panegyric.'* Monthly Review, Feb. 1793. 

" Mr. Fox has made a folemn, and, we truft, not an ineffectual Appeal to 
his Conftituents and the Nation at large. He exprefles himfelf upon paper*, 
as in debate, in a clear, manly, and perfpicuous manner ; and his language, 
unencumbered with flowers and figures, and his arguments, are at once lo- 
gical and convincing.'* Analytical Review, Feb. 4 
A WORK of GREAT UTILITY to the PEER, the MEMBER of PAR^ 

LIAMENT, the JUDGE, the BARRISTER, the MAGISTRATE, 

and all others interefted in the LAWS of GREAT BRITAIN. 

In three very large Volumes o6lavo, 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, conlifling of a COMPLETE COL. 
LECTION of KING'S SPEECHES, MESSAGES to BOTH HOUSES 
of PARLIAMENT, ADDRESSES, and REPRESENTATIONS of 
BOTH HOUSES to the THRONE ; SPEECHES of the LORDS CHAN- 
CELLORS, KEEPERS, &c. and of the SPEAKERS of the HOUSE of 
COMMONS, from the RESTORATION in i66o, to the DISSOLUTION 
of the laft PARLIAMENT, in May, 1 796. To which is added, A COM- 
PLETE and CORRECT COLLECTION of the LORDS PROTESTS, 
from the EARLIEST RECORD to the SAME PERIOD. Alfo, an AC 
CURATE COPY of the REMEMBRANCES, or STANDING ORDERS 
of the HOUSE of LORDS, extraaed from, and compared with theJOUR^ 
NALS of the faid HOUSE: together with a COLLECTION of RULES 
and STANDING ORDERS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, relative to 
the applying for and palling Bills for Incloiing and Draining of Land, 
making Roads, Canals, Navigations, Docks, Bridges, Paving and Lighting 
Towns, Paying Small Debts, &c. &c. the Whole carefully collated with 
the Records arid Journals of Parliament. The Parliamentary Hi/lory ends 
where this work commences. 

A COLLECTION OF STATE PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE 
WAR AGAINST FRANCE now carrying on by GREAT BRITAIN, 
and the feveral other EUROPEAN POWERS ; containing Authentic 
Copies of every important State Paper, many of which Jiave never before 
Tseen publifhed in England. — In 4 volumes, 8vo. Price il. 17s. in boards. 

For our account of the former part of this 'valuable Collediiony ive refer to our 
Rc'vieivsfor December 1 794, and February 1796. The Editor ajfures the Public^ 
in bis Inttoduiiionf that be has draivn his materials frtm the befi fources ; that 
** he has endea<vmred to combine accuracy of detail nvith clearnefs of arrangement ; 
<* and that he has attempted to execute his tranflations tuith that fidelity ivbich isfi 
•* peculiarly necejjary in a imrk that afpires to the character of ojfficiaiy He 
further obfervesy ** that the frequent references that haife been made to tbt^frefeni 
** Conftitution of t})e French Republic^ ba<ve induced him 10 include it in the prefent 
** Colleton," This laft Article tvUl doubtlefs be thought by many Readers, to add 
tonjiderably to the importance of the prefent W«wf .— Mow. Rev. Sept, 1796. 
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Ko. V. and VI. of !?.e PKL- AN J SL ^Im'ON, revifcdand collated, with 
the NO rhS of ftvcral MhMBKRb, and will be .cgularly continued week- 
1\, d.'ii; L' ihe iv-.lioii. 

' Tiie rkRLiAMKSTARY REGISTER ; or, the HISTORY of the 
PRDCl'KDlNGS and DLBATfcS of borii LORDS and COMMONS; 
co:v I siiii^ an Account uf the inoft inteieiting Speeches and Motions; 
aiJi'itniic Copi'.s uf all Important Letters and i'apeks laid before either 
Ho /v. (iiir.ng the PR ESENT SESSION. 

• »* T'li Work ivas or/i^inaUy undertaken at the Hefire tf fetoeral perfins ofdif~ 
tingujlwi ih'lutes and rank, from nuhofe comngumrations and patron/ige it has de* 
r'lira f^iuiar ad*vaytta^t's. The fa-v^ur^le reception it has met miitb during the 
frtur iu'l atvl vrefent Varliaments^ *ivhi/e'it deman:^s the mojl grateful acknauiJedge'' 
mtMS'iJ the kdttor^, encourages them to proficutea continuation ofthefame^ during 
the prijtnt Parliament. For this purprje they beg leasee again tofolicii the ajftjiafue 
€f their former friends^ and every other Gentleman* Aftricl attention oci//^ be paid 
to all iieir commands and favours ; nor ivill any ajfiduity or care be nuaniing t§ 
pre/inr that tru:h and accuracy^ for ivbich thisivork has hitherto beendifiinguijbed, 

PaRLLAMKNTAKY register, from 1790101796, 1 8 vols.' Price 
9I. 4S. 6'.l. hell! bound and lettered. 

PARL1AMI«N LAKY REGISTER, from 1784 to 1790, 13 vols. 
Piii • 61. 18s. I-.iilfhoi'.nd Hnd lettered. 

I'AIiT.lAMKS'l AKY RKGIS I ER, from 1780 to 1784, 14 vols. Price 
5I. M-: . li.ilf btUMiti \vm\ Iftrcffd. 

»'.\Ki.lAMH"N I AKY DEBATES, from 1743 to 1774, 7 vols. Price 
7\. 1^5. 6«L h.jlt Itnuiul and lettered. 

*^* Th'ftZ'irulftif^itixH: Publications of the Proceedings ^f Parliament^ 
diirif'g /hii hnt* an, I interejVtng Period ^ ha've been ajfidtioufly colleBed and tare^ 
fully collated iv.t'j the yournals. Of the COM MON S, there has been only one im- 
perfi\1 ColltiJion puhlijbfd^ ivbich is become weryfcarce ; and of the LOR DS there 
has ban no PuhlK-ation -^whatcver^ except a feuo detached Papers, This fTork is 
intended to fdl up tin important Chafm in the PARLIAMENTARY HIS- 
TORY of Great Britain — Chandler's Colle^ion of Debates ends in the Year 
1743, and ihe PARLIAMENTARY REGIS lER commences in the Year 
J 7 74. D tiring this Liter^-al^ there is no Account of the Proceedings rf Parfia" 
vtcnt t-yat rjn be relied upfsU. 




iiatiie:7t *u»i7f ocia/,'cnally employed upon t*wo long and expenfitve nvars nvith 

France and SiKtin, and the fupprefjion of an intvjHne rebtllian, a moments rt- 

Jlefiion rjv.'tl jbetv this to have been one of the mojl important periods in our hiflory. 

Preparing for the Prefs, in SIXTEEN VOLUMES, 

Price Six Guineas, balf l)oiindand lertcrfd,a neiv Edition, with confiderable 

Additions, of I he PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, 

from the General Election in 1774, to the DifTohition ef Parliament in 
17S0; rcvifed and collated with the Notes of fevcral Members, and with 
tht: Juurnids of Parliament. 

gr^r Thofe Nobleinen and Gentlemen who may be plcafcd to fratronife 
this Colle6tion, are refpectivcly intreated to tranfmit their Names to J. De- 
brett, or to their rfijK'ctive BookfcUers.— No Money will be received 
till the Delivery of the Work, which will be immediately put to Prefs oil 
the Receipt of 250 Subfcrihers. 

The RURAL ECONOMY of YORKSHIRE and GLOUCESTER. 
. SHIRE. By Mr. MARHALLj a NEW EDllION; 4 vols. Price 

il. 4s. in boards. 
A PRACTICAL DIGEST of the ELECTION LAWS. By ROBERT 

ORME, of the Inner Temple, Price 9s. 6d. in boards. 
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